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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 











TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

+ Allied Ministers in conferenceat Paris agreed on Saturday 

last upon the terms of the reparation due from Germany 
under the Treaty of Versailles. They decided that Germany 
should pay two annuities of £100,000,000, three of £150,000,000, 
three of £200,000,000, three of £250,000,000, and thirty-one of 
£300,000,000. The annuities are to begin on May Ist next and 
to be payable half-yearly for forty-two years. The sums are to 
be reckoned in gold. The total amount will be £11,300,000,000. 
The present value of this is onlya little morethan £4,000,000,000 
—or twice as much as the very low estimate of what Germany 
should pay which was put forward by Mr. Keynes. In addition 
to the annuities, Germany is required to pay an export tax of 
12} per cent., which is expected to yield £50,000,000 a year. 
This tax is to modify the advantage derived by Germany from 
her depreciated currency, which enables her to export goods 
at prices that may be high if calculated in German marks but 
are very low when reckoned in sovereigns or francs, 





Germany is to be allowed a discount for payment in advance, 
and is to issue negotiable bonds to the Allies forthwith for the 
first two annuities. If she fails to pay, the Allies propose to 
take over the German Customs revenue, and in case of need to 
administer the Customs service, after the model of the Turkish 
T<bt Commission. If Germany does not pay and will not 
ficarm, the Allies are prepared to prolong their occupation of 
the Rhineland, to occupy the Rihr valley with Essen, to seize the 
revenues of the Rhineland, and to keep Germany excluded from 
the League of Nations. In regard to disarmament, the Allies 
decided that Germany must disband the military forces known 
as “Civic Guards” and “ Security Police” and hand over all 
their guns and rifles by June next. She must complete her 
&cliveries of heavy guns and war material by the end of this 





month, and must disarm her reserve ships by the end of April. 
The German Government make a grave tactical error in attempt- 
ing to deceive the Allies in this matter of disarmament. Until 
Germany is really disarmed the Allies are compelled to remain 
on the alert, 





The German Foreign Minister, Dr. Simons, told the Reichstag 
on Tuesday that the Allies’ demands were “impossible of 
fulfilment ” and involved the “enslavement” of the German 
people. He was prepared to send delegates to a conference in 
London on February 28th if the Allies were willing to negotiate 
and to consider counter-proposals. He spoke vaguely about 
disarmament, asserting that Germany loyally recognized her 
obligations in this matter. It was to be expected that the 
German Government would reply with an unqualified refusal 
of the reparation terms. They are hard bargainers and always 
refuse at the outset. But it is to be noted that the “* People’s 
Party,” led by Herr Stinnes, was defeated in its attempt to 
bring about the resignation of Dr. Simons on the ground that he 
was toc conciliatory. The moderate parties in Germany doubt- 
less see that the terms of reparation must be settled once for 
all, though they will try by all possible means to get the sum 
reduced. 


It was stated last week that the Supreme Council of the 
Allies had recognized the independence of Georgia. The 
Georgian Republic is now the only part of the Caucasus which 
is not controlled by the Bolsheviks. They have overrun 
Azerbaijan, with Baku, and they have occupied Russian 
Armenia after their Turkish allies had destroyed the Armenian 
forces. Georgia alone holds out, but is threatened with invasion. 
The Georgian Republic has a Socialist Ministry and has received 
the approval of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. But the Bolsheviks, 
of course, recognize no brand of Socialism but their own, and 
they regard “ self-determination’’ as a mere catch-word for 
use against ‘ bourgeois’ Governments. The Allies’ recognition 
of Georgia presumably implies some sort of readiness to help 
her in resisting Bolshevik aggression, but the Georgians would do 
well to depend mainly on their own efforts. 








The General Election in South Africa on Tuesday next should 
clear the air. General Smuts has made the issue plain between 
steady development within the Empire and secession, and in 
his speech at Cape Town on January 27th he professed himself 
confident of victory. The South African party has remained 
staunch, the Unionists have thrown in their lot with him, and 
the English-speaking voters who did not go to the polls last 
March have been roused from their apathy by a consciousness 
of the grave danger inherent in Genera] Hertzog’s Dutch Repub- 
lican programme. It is significant that the Nationalists have 
begun to suggest that they do not want to secede at once; 
evidently they have found even their own supporters reluctant 
to accept a policy which would mean a financial panic and 
perhaps a civil war, followed by a native rising. The English- 
speaking voters in the mining districts are unfortunately dis- 
tracted by the claims of the Labour Party, which is hostile both 
to secession and to General Smuts. But it may be hoped that 
most of them will realize the supreme importance of the constitu- 
tional issue. 


The Times published a most interesting and pertinent letter 
from Lord Rosebery on Tuesday. Referring to the speeches 
by American visitors which had been made at the American 
Luncheon Club on Friday, January 28th, he said :— 

‘“‘ Americans are very free with their criticism of our Irish 
government ; but one is curious to know what their plan would 
be. An extreme party is endeavouring to set up a hostile 
state in Ireland. We remember what was done in the United 
States when the Southerners wished to do the same thing, 
but we have no other clue to their Irish policy, and that 
obviously is no precedent. Could either of the distinguished 
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gentlemen who spoke on Friday give any indication as to what 
the American policy in Ireland would be ?” 


Lord Rosebery added that in his opinion the failure to present 
a solution deprived America of the right to criticize, but he was 
careful to say that the speeches at the American Luncheon Club 
had not contained any criticism. 

The Times on Wednesday published an answer from Mr. 
D. F. Malone, one of the American speakers. Mr. Malone 
said that as he had not criticized “even by implication ” there 
was no obligation on him to provide a policy for Ireland. But 
he went on to say :— 

‘* As an American, I have no confidence that any American 
Administration, under the leadership of our present-day 
politicians, would succeed in providing an_ honourable and 
lasting solution of the Irish situation. The Prussian methods 
of American civil and military officials in meeting the legitimate 
demands of the steel-workers in Pennsylvania, and in recog- 
nizing the rights of the natives of the island of Hayti, are not 
assurances of any superiority in American acministration. 
These admitted defects of American administration should, 
however, not preclude a free and frank discussion of such 
measures as may bring about a settlement of the Irish question, 
at onee honourable and acceptable to the people of Ireland 
and of England and gratifying to the people of the United 
States.” 


Although this exchange of civilities has not taken us much 
further, we are very glad that it has occurred. Nothing but 
enlightenment can come from more discussion. The truth is 
that the majority of reasonable Americans who sympathize 


with Sinn Fein are quite unaware that the Irish have been | 


offered over and over again exactly what those American 
critics say we ought to grant. 


The Sinn Fein outrages continue. On Friday, January 28th, 
Commissioner Holmes and a police escort were ambushed near 
Castleisland, in Kerry, by a large rebel force with two machine- 
guns. One policeman was shot dead; Mr. Holmes died of 
wounds. The same day at Coachford, County Cork, a party of 





Sinn Fein members disagree with him. As Mr. Sweetman has 
been urging conciliation and the abandonment of the murder 
campaign, it may be inferred that the “gunmen” are still in 
control of the Sinn Fein party. 


Speaking at Manchester on Friday, January 28th, Lord Derby 
said that the fact that he was going to make a speech had been 
the subject of many rumours. A “ sensational statement” had 
been expected of him, but he was not going to say anything 
sensational. Thus Lord Derby at the outset of his speech 
exploded the stories about the formation of a new party with 
himself and other well-known Unionist malcontents as its 
leaders. It seems that Lord Robert and Lord Hugh Cecil may 
sit in future with the Opposition in the House of Commons, but 
that does not make a new party or anything like it. Lord 
Hugh Cecil said a wise thing the other day when he remarked 
in effect that it was hopeless to base a new political party on a 
theory, however good that theory might be. There would be no 
chance of such a party succeeding. If there were to be a new 
party it must grow up because it responded to and satisfied 
grave public needs as they occurred. What is wanted, in ou 
judgment, is not that a new party should be formed, but that 
the Unionist Party should take stock of its position and assert 
itself. There is no doubt whatever that it could do so, and in 
the present tangle of principles and parties it owes nothing 
less to the country. 


But to return to Lord Derby’s speech. Lord Derby said that 
Mr. Lloyd George had invited him to join the Government, and 
he had declined merely for private reasons; he required a 
holiday, and he had to attend for a time to his own affairs. He 
did not end his speech, however, without a very strong and 
welcome appeal for economy. He criticized the Government 
for not recognizing that they must cut their coat according to 
their cloth. In other words, the Government must determine 


| exactly how much they have to spend and not exceed that 


| amount. 


rebels in ambush was surprised by a patrol of the Manchesters ; | 


one rebel was shot dead and ten were captured. On Saturday 
last a military patrol of the Berkshire Regiment was attacked 
at Terenure, outside Dublin; an officer and eight men were 
wounded by bombs. Two civilians, a hotel porter and a milk- 


It is useless to say that this, that, or the other item is 


““necessary.”” Lord Derby also said that our finances depended 


; . . . 
| quite as much on our foreign policy as upon our domesti: 


administration. In his opinion Great Britain and France should 


| form a defensive alliance,and he hoped that later the United 


man, were deliberately murdered the same day in Dublin by | 


rebels. On Monday Captain King, the county police inspector, 
and his wife were leaving the station at Mallow when they were 
fired upon. Mrs. King was shot dead—the Irish rebel, like his 
models in 1641 and 1798, respects neither sex nor age—while her 
husband was wounded. When the police came up they too 
were fired upon; in the affray a railwayman was killed and 
several were wounded. 


Merrion Square, Dublin, fortunately without success. On the 
same day a policeman was murdered at Drimoleague, County 
Cork. On Wednesday a military patrol was attacked with 
bombs in a Dublin street. Near Bailinalee, County Longford, 
the rebels laid a mine in the highway and exploded it when a 
police car was passing; four policemen were killed and seven 
injured. An ex-soldier was assassinated at Maryborough and a 
Wicklow magistrate was murdered by Sinn Feiners to whom he 
refused to pay tribute. In the Kerry County-court a policeman, 
applying for compensation, described how he and a comrade 
bad been kidnapped by Sinn Feiners and tortured for a whole 
day. His comrade went mad and died ; the survivor is incapaci- 
tated for life. We wonder whether Professor O’Rahilly would 
devise some casuistical excuse for the Yahoos who perpetrated 
this shocking crime. 


Martial law is being enforced in the Irish counties where it 
has been proclaimed. It was announced on Tuesday that a 
Kerry farmer found in possession of a loaded revolver had been 
tried, sentenced to death, and executed. In the case of a Cork 
rebel named Murphy, who was convicted of murdering a soldier, 
recourse was had to the civil courts and the execution was 
postponed. General Macready, as an act of mercy, commuted 
the sentence to penal servitude for life. Father Dominic, the 
Sinn Fein priest who attended the late Lord Mayor of Cork 
during his suicidal fast, has been sentenced to three vears’ 
imprisonment for sedition. In view of the suggestion made by 
enemies of the Government that Sinn Fein is anxious for peace, 
it may be noted that Mr. Sweetman, the Sinn Fein member for 
North Wexford, has resigned his seat because most of the other 





States would join it. 


Mr. McKenna made a remarkable speech on financial policy 
on Friday, January 28th, at the meeting of the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank. Although he chose an extremely com- 
plicated and, of course, highly controversial subject—deflation— 
his arguments were notably lucid. He has persuaded us that 
the process of deflation will be much less dangerous if it is 
gradual. He argued that although a policy of dear money 


renee ? a3 _ | would be effective in checking inflation if inflation had been 
On Tuesday a police car was bombed by Sinn Feiners in | 


caused entirely by trading and speculation, it would not be 
effective in dealing with inflation caused by Government borrow- 
ing as well as by trading and speculation. That is to say, 
Mr. McKenna believes in a lower Bank Rate. His principles, 
of course, involve the condemnation not only of a high Bank 
Rate but of Capital levies of all sorts. 


Mr. McKenna’s exposition of the whole subject must be 
read in full to be understood. Particularly interesting were 
his illustrations of the enormous advantage to the business 
man of preventing violent fluctuations. The intrepid British 
trader will make a bid for success and fortune in almost any 
circumstances, however depressing; but it is for 
him to know exactly where he is. He must be able to foresee 
with some accuracy what the value of money and the state 
of the exchanges will be a reasonable time ahead. If he hardly 
dares to sign a contract because he does not know what it 
will mean in money terms on the day when it is completed, 
he becomes paralysed, and no wonder. 


essential 


It is the fashion here to lament overour trade prospects. But 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, which maintains a 
world-wide intelligence service for the benefit of American 
commerce, takes a very different view. In its circular ol 
January 15th it notes the steady rise of the pound sterling as 
measured in dollars, and remarks that 
“Great Britain, despite the numerous internal problems ol 
finance and industry which she must courageously face snd 


work out, may well enter the New Year inspired by the progress 
shown during the last twelve months towards the recovery 
her foreign trade.” 


American experts, unlike some British journalists, do not think 
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that our merchants are all asleep. We are told, on the contrary, 


that 
‘Great Britain has in no up in her ot to 
eement her foreign connexions during the time when it has been 
impossible to fill orders, and to plan with increased vigour and 
determination to make British-made products more widely 
kr the world than ever before.”’ 


sritish competition—as viewed by dispassionate Americans— 


sense let 


wn over 


appears to be guided by “ far-sighted policy.” 
We are pleased to see that the Proportional Representation 
Society is holding another model election this week, through 





the medium of the newspapers, to familiarize the public with | 


the system. Fifteen men and women well known in politics 
are named on the ballot-paper, and seven are to be elected. 
The voter is asked to indicate his preference by putting the 
figure 1 against the name of his first choice, 2 against his second 
choice, and so on. The result will be announced next Monday, 
Every one who cares to fill up the ballot-paper and post it to 
the returning officer will see that “ P.R.” is really very simple 
As Lord Wolmer points out in a covering letter, the 
advantages of P.R.” are great, while the disadvantages of 
our present electoral system are flagrant. The Coalition would 
not have had such an overwhelming majority in 1918, nor would 
Sinn Fein have captured 72 seats in Ireland, if “ P.R.” had 
been in force. Majorities that are wholly disproportionate to 
the voting power behind them either discourage or exasperate 
The revolutionaries would have been ignored if 


indeed. 


the minorities 


have been reduced by half. The Government’s dealings with 
coal have been a useful object-lesson in the extravagance and 
folly of State management of industry. 


The delegates of the Oxford University Press are evidently 
convinced that Greek will continue to be studied, de spite the 
Philistines and the utilitarians, for they announce a revised 
edition of the of Liddell and Scott. That 
familiar and admirable work by the two Students of Christ 
Church was first published in 1843. In its suc 
upon which Dean Liddell was always working throughout his 
long life, the Lexicon has held the field ever since, despite the 
unkind epigram which a Westminster boy wrote when Liddell! 
was his head-master :— 

‘Two men wrote a Lexicon, Liddell and Scott, 

The one part was good and the other was not 
Now all you young Westminsters read me this riddle 
Which part was by Scott and which was by Liddell ?’ 


famous Lexicon 


essive editions, 





Since Liddell’s death, the papyri found in Egypt have revealed 


80 many lost Greek classics, like Herondas and Bacchylides 


| and added so much to our knowledge of Hellenistic Greek that 


the Lexicon needs to be enlarged. We are glad to know that, 


under the editorship of Professor Stuart Jones, the new edition 


the Labour Party and the Independent Liberals had had a | 


fairer share of representation at Westminster. 


We are glad to learn from the Times that the Ministry of 
Transport is to shed some at ieast of its many highly paid officials. 
The Civil Engineering and Development Departments, which 
cost between them nearly £30,000 in salaries, “ without war 
bonuses,’ are to be reduced. The seven ** Area Commissioners,” 
who are paid £800 a year each, are to be dispensed with. The 
head of the Secretarial Department, it is said, is to resume his 
former duties with the North-Easten Railway Company. It 
would be w if the other railway officials now drawing salaries 
State could follow his example, for the railways need 
all the skill and experience available, 
not to be wasted on departmental duties in a superfluous Ministry. 


1] 
eu 


from 


n tl 


and their best men ought 


If it is absolutely necessary to provide Ministerial office for Sir 
Eric Geddes, he might be made a Minister without Portfolio, 
All the necessary administrative work in connexion with the 
railways and canals could be done, as before, by a small branch 
of the Board of Trade. 

It is clear that the control of the railways by Sir Eric Geddes 
has not made for economy. Despite the large increase in 
passenger fares and goods rates, the railways are now working 
at a loss, which the Times estimates at £45,000,000 for the year 
ending with March. The the 
railway agreement to make good this deficit and any further 
losses sustained up to the end of July, when the agreement 
terminates. It would of course be unfair to attribute the whole 
loss to State control, for the miners’ strike, the decline of trade, 


Government are liable under 


and the immense increase in railwaymen’s wages, coupled with 
the reduction of their working day, have all contributed to the 
deficit. Nevertheless, it is certain that the railway companies, 
if freed from the paralyzing control of the Ministry of Transport, 
tried harder to balance their revenue and 
expenditure. At present they have no incentive to economize. 
State-controlled undertakings never have. 


would have 


The Government announced on Wednesday that the inland 
would be freed from control on March Ist. The 
reasons assigned for this welcome decision were that the output 
had increased and that the foreign demand had fallen, 
so that there was no longer any danger of a scarcity. The fact 
8 that our forcign customers have revolted against the excessive 
price asked for British coal and are buying their fuel from America 
Thus the anticipated protits on the 


coal trade 


of coal 


and even from China. 
export trade, which were to yield the miners extremely high 
vages and at the same time give the home consumer coal at 


ost price, have vanished. State control has brought the coaj 
trade into such a difficult position that the Government were 
onfronted with the possibility of having to pay it a subsidy. 
We do not doubt that the coal-owners, when left to themselves, 
will contrive to make the mines pay their way as they always 
used to do. It is highly probable, too, that our coal! will cost 
us less and that the export trade will revive now that prices 


| in Wisden and Lillywhite. 


is almost ready for the press. The Oxford University Press is 
prepared to spend £20,000 on this great work for the credit of 


British scholarship. 


After nearly a century of use Paley’s Evidences have disap 
peared from the Little Go at Cambridge. The last question 
in the last examination was a very searching one. It asked the 
candidates to say what in their opinion was the value of Paley’s 
work as a defence of the Christian religion. How we should 
like to see the answers! Weagree with a writer in the Cambridge 
Review who treats Paley very judiciously. He points out that 
although Paley’s Evidences had outlived their usefulness because 
historical investigations have changed the whole ground of both 
the attack and the defence of Christianity—no one now thinks 
of Christianity as a conscious imposture or of the New Testament 
a good substitute for logic 


If we accept Paley's rather hard and external view, which 


as a forgery —yet the Evidences were 


was no doubt appropriate to the controversies of his time, we 
must admit with the writer in the Cambridge Review that the 
Evidences are an admirab\ example of an att« mpt to prove an 
That being so, it was a pity 


important thesis by argument. 
}})} fi 


that the examiners never required candidatcs to get the real 
value out of Paley. Any candidate could satisfy the test who 
had read Palev in Ghosts and Abstracts. These were books 


which often reduced the perfect consistency and amplitude of 
k 7 I 
Paley’s argumentation to a rehearsal of facts. And the facts 


elp « f appal 


memory with the he 


ling 


were sometimes committed t« 
dog most of it, howe 
be amusing. 


serel, ver, not quite grotesque enough t 





death of William Gunn, the famous 
Fe . 
ers of games, but in our opinion 
He was one 


We regret to record the 
Nottinghamshire cricketer 
able to refer to famous pla} 
haracter ¢ 


reasons of space we are seldon 
Gunn was a public « i some importance. 
of the very best examples of a remarkably good type—the type 
of professional cricketer. We cannot say how it has happened 
that the professional cricketer is such a good fellow and such a 
self-respecting man, while most people are unable to think in 
the same terms of the p nal footballer. There is nothing 
h explains the difference. Probably the 

professional footballer has allowed his 


feasi 


in the two games whi 


chief reason is that th 


allegiance to be bought and sold in a way which has been quite 

foreign to most professional] keters. 
Gunn always played straight in life just as he played with a 
He was a memorable exponent of the classical 


straight bat. 


- 


style, and no one who ever saw him on a cricket field can forget 
his towering figure, which for all its huge proportions moved 


At [The People’s William,” 
i Arthur Shrewsbury wer 


Gunn’s 228 for the Players v. Aus- 


with singular grace. ne time 
as he was call 
of * W. G.”’ 
tralia and his 
at the Oval in 1898 were historical innings. 


ed, almost rivals 








in popularity. 
236 not out to save a Notts match ¢ 
His fame is written 


igainst Surrey 





ent. Apr. 15, 


Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per « 
Thursday, 844 ; 


Th 





1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on 
hursday week, 84}; a year ago, 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


LT gg-eenng the past month a curious little comedy has 

been played in the Press. Not only the organs 
which habitually attack the Government without sup- 
porting either the Liberal or the Labour opposition, but 
also a certain number of the regular Coalition journals 
have been talking about divisions among the Unionists, 
the intentions of the Prime Minister or of some other 
Ministers, and the prospects of a General Election, and 
have been hinting that rearrangements are to be made 
both in the Ministry and in the Unionist Party. Mr. Blank, 
we were told, was going to do this, Lord Dash was going to 
do that, and altogether there were going to be catastrophic 
times in Parliament and out of it. Now however, the word 
has been passed round in some mysterious way that not 
only is the crisis in the Unionist Party off, but that there 
never was one, and that nobody ever wanted any change 
in the best of Ministries supported by the best possible of 
Parliaments. For example, the Daily Express, which, 
though one of the Prime Minister’s special papers, has 
often shown a kind of Puck-like desire to prod the 
Government, came out on the last day of January with 
an article in the middle of the front page in large and 
leaded type declaring under seven heads that “ The crisis 
resembles an empty box—there is nothing in it.” There 
is to be no General Election. Sir George Younger has 
had no quarrel with Mr. Bonar Law. Lord Derby en- 
dorses the policy of the Unionist Party in uncompromising 
terms, and has no intention of causing a split, and so 
forth. Thus apparently ends a comedy which, some 
would say, was never really begun. 

* That may be all very well for the Cabinet and the Houses 
of Parliament, and the Press, and the caucus, but where do I 
come in ?”’ will, we believe, be the comment of the ordinary 
member of the Unionist Party, the man who, even under 
our present system of finance, has still one untaxed 
possession—his vote. Though one would hardly judge 
it from the action of certain of the Unionist Members of 
Parliament and Unionist Cabinet Ministers, we believe 
that there is still in the rank and file of the party a very 
strong belief in Unionist principles, and a very strong 
desire that the party should be kept together as a great 
political instrument for good. It is an instrument which 
will be greatly missed if it is wantonly thrown away or 
blunted by the Group System, when we, as is quite 
possible, pass into a national condition even more troubled 
than that of to-day. If carefully preserved, the Unionist 
Party may prove of untold advantage to the nation. 

We are entirely in agreement with the man in the ranks 
of the Unionist Party whose opinions we have just 
expressed, and we regard with the greatest anxiety the 
tendency to let Unionism gradually degenerate into a 
kind of sloppy Coalitionism. Coalitions may be, and we 
believe often are, very useful when a nation is attacked 
from the outside. In normal times, or at any rate those 
which are not times of external peril, we believe that 
representative institutions are much better worked under 
a more closely organized political system. Coalition 
politics do not get rid of the evils of party, but give us 
those evils in an intensified form, and without any of the 
advantages of that disciplined co-operation which is the 
chief asset of the Party System. 

If, then, there is not a Party crisis in the sense that a 
considerable number of men in the Cabinet wish to resign 
their offices, or that the Government are insisting upon some 
policy which the country is not going to tolerate, there is, 
we believe, a very real sense of unrest amongst Unionists 
generally as to their political future. We believe, further, 
that this unrest will soon come to a head, and that Mr. 
Bonar Law and the other chiefs of the Unionist Party 
will be asked, not in any hostile spirit yet firmly 
and plainly, for an account of their stewardship. 
After all, it was the Unionist Party which won the last 
General Election, and it is the Unionist Party which 
has a majority of the House of Commons. Therefore 


Unionists have the right to ask their special leaders whether 
there is any truth on the side of those who ask in the 
words of the Emperor, “ Varus, Varus, what have you 





| 
done with our legions ? ” There are thousands of men 
who passionately desire to maintain in all its strength the 
U nionist barrier against the disruption of the nation, of the 
Kmpire, and of civil society. They insist that our system 
of government shall be based upon the Will of the Majority 
and not upon that of a Minority which pretends to 
monopolize political virtue and therefore asserts its moral 
right to endow us with those social and political benefits 
now enjoyed by the people of Russia. This is not a sane 
policy of negation, or again a policy of devotion to on 
individual statesman, however distinguished, but somoe- 
thing much bigger. It is a policy as zealously entertained 
and as stoutly affirmative as Socialism or Communism or 
the Caesarism of the Proletariat. 

Such is the Unionist creed, but it must not be supposed 
that those who hold it are necessarily hostile to Mr. Lloyd 
teorge or to Mr. Bonar Law. On the contrary, the party 
has shown, and still shows, as is the way of Englishmen 
a real sense of loyalty to the Prime Minister and also 
to Mr. Bonar Law. In spite, however, of this loyalty, 
Unionists feel that the time has come when the position 
must be regularized, and when they must know definitely 
whether Mr. Lloyd George means to go back to the Liberal 
Party accompanied by his special followers, or whether he 
intends to stay with the Unionist Party and to become, 
as no doubt he could be, its leader. The Unionists cannot 
afford any longer to have a chief who at any moment 
may not only kick over the traces but kick himself free 
from all his harness and canter off to seek a new team. 
Before they can have that absolute confidence in their 
head which is the life-breath of a political organization 
they must feel secure as to the future. Moreover, the 
followers must feel that the leader is as convinced about 
certain political principles as they are themselves. 

If Mr. Lloyd George will out of his heart and without any 
reservation become our leader, well and good. Though the 
Spectator has had its special quarrels with him, if he should 
be chosen as leader by the Unionists and if he accepted 
that leadership, we should not attempt to combat the choice, 
but would loyally accept the verdict of the party. On the 
other hand, if Mr. Lloyd George found he could not become 
a Unionist, we should all of us have to accept the result, 
and must then begin upon the work of party reconstruction 
which has been too long delayed. And here let us say 
that though we are fully alive to Mr. Lloyd George's 
extraordinary powers of leadership, we cannot admit for 
a moment the notion that he is absolutely necessary to 
the party and that it would be impossible to find any 
leader to take his place. We are convinced that the need 
would provide the man. Remember all the misgivings of 
the Liberals in 1906. Yet when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, by no means a heroic figure at that epoch, 
and indeed a very unsuccessful leader of the Opposition, 
came into power, people were in six months speaking of 
him as @ great political asset. We are not going to name 
anyone to lead the Unionist Party if Mr. Lloyd George 
were to go, but we are certain that one could and would 
be found if the necessity arose, as of course it must arise 
in the fullness of time, for Mr. Lloyd George, thoug) 
young and, we are glad to say, very strong, is not immortal. 

However, it is more than likely that this difficulty would 
be quickly settled, if once the Unionist Party made 
up its mind, by Mr. Lloyd George's willingness to 
become the leader of the Unionist Party, and also by the 
willingness of the majority of the Lloyd Georgeite Liberals, 
who, by the way, hold so large a share in the Government, 
to follow him. “ But,” it may be asked, “if that is 
all that is going to happen, why are you so anxious to 
have a change ? Why not go on just as we are? What 1s 
the use of merely putting a large ticket marked 
‘Unionist’ on the backs of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Montagu, Lord Reading, Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and the rest ¢” 

Our answer is that as long as Mr. Lloyd George is 
Unionist, but stands outside the Unionist Party, 
merely will there be divided allegiance, which is bad 
in itself, but the Unionist Party will go on suffering from 
what afflicts it so painfully just now—the want of a clear 
and fixed policy. The party has been sterilized by the 
Coalition. That was inevitable, nay necessary. At 4 
moment of great peril we all had to sink our difference $ in 
order to unite in preserving the State. But sinking 
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jifferences means inaction and sterility. Now what is 
wanted is that the Unionist Party should get out of the 
sterile condition and become active. We want Unionist 
olicy to be put before the nation without fear of being 
told that this or that point must not be pressed because 
it might hurt the feelings of one portion of the Coalition, 
or that this or that stupid or wrong thing must be done 
because our Liberal allies require it, or, worst of all, that 
this or that man must be placed in the Ministry and kept 
there because, though he may seem to the Unionist a 
political undesirable, he has speciel claims upon the Prime 
Minister or upon some of his Liberal colleagues. 

The Unionist Party will die if it is not endowed with a 
clear policy. But the Unionist Party must not die. There- 
fore the work of creating a homogeneous party with a true 
and permanent and not a borrowed and temporary leader 
must be taken in hand at once. We can best enforce this 
py noting once more the policy which the Unionist Party does 
in theory stand for, and ought to stand for in practice. 

1. The first item is Majority rule—the exercising of the 
Will of the People legally and constitutionally expressed. 
This affirmation means, of course, the taking of stron 
action against any attempts to set up minority rule aaa 
against illegal and unconstitutional moves such as that 
threatened by the Council of Action or taken by the 
minority in Ireland. Above all, the Unionist Party is 
an anti-revolutionary party. 

2. The best method for making sure of Majority rule 
is to introduce that great ssfeguard against revolution by 
a minority which is provided by lodging a veto power 
over the legislative work of the People’s representatives 
in the hands of the People themselves—i.e., the Poll of 
the People or Referendum. The Government, it appears, 
are at this moment making elaborate proposals in 
regard to the House of Lords and the erection of a new 
Second Chamber. That is a dream. The Commons will 
never allow any Second Chamber to be erected which will 
deprive them of any real part of their powers. They are too 
jeslous for that. If the Government make a new Second 
Chamber the Chamber will be a sham. The only true 
check on the House of Commons is the Poll of the People. 
It is, furthermore, the only true way of preventing the 
House of Commons, as the monopolist of power, from 
becoming hateful. If the House of Commons becomes 
hateful we are courting revolution. What we ought to 
do is to let the House of Lords remain as a most efficient 
revising and debating Chamber, and also a body most 
useful as the people’s remembrancer. The Referendum is 
a far stronger and better barrier against revolution than 
any Chamber of Notables. Such bodies can always be 
blackmailed or terrorized or bribed or hoodwinked by 
party diplomacy. : 

3. The conservation of the national resources by the 
restriction of taxation to its lowest possible limits, by the 
freeing of all forms of commerce from the wire entangle- 
ments of bureaucracy, and by the destruction of monopoly, 
whether in the hands of ambitious capitalists or some 
privileged and selfish section of the manual workers. 

1. The maintenance of a sane Imperialism. By this 
we mean a policy exactly opposite to that into which we 
have unfortunately drifted of late. Our present policy is 
to throw away or imperil those portions of the Empire 
in which our success has been greatest—India and Egypt 
—in order to take on great and new burdens, probably 
beyond our strength, in such places as Mesopotamia, 
Persia, and Palestine. 

_ 5. Maintenance of the highest standard in all admin- 
istrative work, and the punishment not only of actual 
corruption but of anything which derogates from the 
highest standard in regard to government and the instru- 
ments of government. 

_ This policy of constitutional, commercial, and _ political 
integrity is an ideal worth having and one for which we 
believe the country as a whole is yearning; but to make 
it good the Unionist Party must support it and urge it in 
Season and out of season, and with all its strength. At 
present it does nothing except vote with its eyes shut for 
the Coalition, with the result that as a party it is daily 
sinking lower and lower in public estimation. In Heaven's 
name, let us save it before the last drop of blood is sucked 
out by the Vampires. That, we believe, is what is being 
iit, if not actually said, by the vast majority of Unionists. 


ha) 








THE PASSING OF THE RAJ. 
[ComMUNICATED. ] 


T a time when so many domestic anxieties engross 
our thoughts, it is inevitable that the grave situation 
in India hell escape attention. The public is dimly 
aware that all is not well with the one quarter of the 
population of the world to which we have hitherto given 
the blessing of order and impartial government. Almost 
every day we have news of some fresh disturbance in the 
form of agrarian outrages, and of strikes with violence, 
or attacks on the police in the great towns of India, caused 
in every case by political agitation. But the whole truth 
is not available, and only from private correspondence and 
from the Indian Press is it possible to form a correct 
estimate of the appalling danger which threatens the 
simple, credulous masses for whose welfare we are respon- 
sible. 

The determined attempt to boycott the reception of the 
Duke of Connaught in normally tranquil Madras—an 
attempt happily unsuccessful—is not generally known. 
Extracts from the wildly mendacious speeches at Nagpur 
have been published ; but the sinister significance of this 
anarchical Congress meeting, and the encouragement to 
disorder given by the members of the Labour Party, who 
visited India at Mr. Montagu’s suggestion, are not under- 
stood. The Congress was dominated by Gandhi, the Hindu 
fanatic, who was claimed by the Secretary of State as his 
“ friend,’’ and who has assumed divine attributes. As an 
Indian who was present writes: ‘‘ Gandhi’s words were 
taken as those of a prophet, or God.” The West is not 
familiar with Mahdiism; but the blood-stained story of 
the Sudan, where in a few years one half of the population 
perished, conveys some idea of what a reactionary Mahatma 
might accomplish in India. At this Congress, Marwaris 
were conspicuous, These hereditary traders owe their 
prosperity mainly to the pax Britannica, and their presence 
attests their belief that the sceptre has now passed into 
other hands. Among the side-shows was a picture gallery 
intended to illustrate oppression in the Rajputana States, 
and arrangements were made to subvert the authority of 
their native rulers. The so-called ‘‘ moderates” slunk 
away to their tents, and even extremists who did not 
accept the complete Gandhi platform were overawed. 
The keynote of the proceedings was Swaraj, to be obtained 
within a year by a policy of non-co-operation, resting upon 
hatred of the British Government and British residents in 
India. Non-co-operation cannot succeed in all the proposed 
forms, because few Indian politicians are prepared to make 
personal sacrifices; but the preaching of race hatred, 
based on falsehoods, spreads like wildfire, and efforts are 
being made to render life in India impossible to Europeans. 
At the large town of Raneegunge in Bengal a single agitator 
was able to close four important works, and two others 
were suddenly deprived of all their stafis and servants 
without warning. “The servants of Europeans are 
intimidated in every way and are not permitted even to 
purchase food in the bazaar for their sahibs.” It requires 
no effort of the imagination to see whither these methods 
will inevitably lead. 

The controversy which raged over the preposterous 
dyarchical constitution forced upon India by Mr. Montagu 
has lost all interest. Amazing elections, comparable only 
to those of a South American Republic some years ago, 
have taken place, and were boycotted by politicians of the 
dominant party. In many places, intimidation was freely 
applied to candidates, voters and returning officers in the 
towns especially. In some cases, large abstentions occurred, 
and the new Councils are not representative in the Western 
sense. A most complicated and expensive machine of 
government, utterly unsuited to the conditions and genius 
of India, has been set up, and outside this n are the 
agitating class determined to wreck it, 
Home Rule by paralyzing the British Raj 
ment of India is well aware that a rising on a large scale 
is possible this year; but, having for some time abdicated 
its functions, it is anxious to take no step which might 
to a catastrophe. While Mahatma 
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Gandhi and his Moslem confederates have directe 
their main campaign against the Government, they 
have not neglected to organize attacks on Indiap 
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landowners and Indian industries, with a view to create 
the general disorder they regard as essential to their 
designs. The most critical portions of India—the areas 
which produced the Mutiny—are now seething with unrest 
and a prey to wild rumours. In the Punjab and Delhi there 
have been no anti-British riots, because the stern lesson 
which it was necessary to administer when the Government 
was face to face with a most dangerous conspiracy, combined 
with an Afghan invasion, is not yet forgotten. The most 
important Province in India has, however, been vigorously 
exploited by the agitators, and it needs only some further 
exhibition of weakness to set the Punjab heather on fire. 
To all who know and love India and who think only of 
the welfare of the heterogeneous masses, which have in 
the past looked upon us with respect and trust often 
deepening into real affection, the present conditions are a 
source of shame and dismay. Why have we alienated our 
friends ? Why have we allowed the only authority which 
could hold India together and raise her peoples to the status 
of nationhood to be usurped by a little band of denational- 
ized Indians whose only weapon is the preaching of race 
hatred based on falsehood ‘ Some future Gibbon will 
trace the fall of the Raj to illusions fostered and applied 
by the most disastrous Minister since Lord North. The 
Home Rule agitation was begun by Mrs. Besant in Septem- 
ber, 1916, at a time when the Empire was fighting for its 
life, and in the following month nineteen members of the 
Viceroy’s Council suddenly presented a crazy scheme for 
an impossible constitution. This was not the moment 
when calm consideration could be givento Indian Reforms, 
and it was obviously unwise to make concessions to a 
party which continued throughout the war to hamper 
the Government to whom the finest fighting men in India 
were rendering gallant service. The Secretary of State 
who, before taking office, had committed himself to some 
ill-informed criticisms of the Raj had conceived the notion 
that a full-fledged democratic constitution could be immedi- 
ately imposed upon a huge Eastern country whose ancient 
traditions, cherished customs, and social structure were 
fundamentally opposed to the ideas which a small number 
of Western educated Indians, mostly lawyers, had imper- 
fectly assimilated. He failed to realize the facts that more 
than 300 millions of people knew nothing of any form of 
government and only desired to be left alone and helped 
in times of plague and famine, that 94 per cent. of the whole 
population was illiterate, and that the governing class 
could only be formed out of about 14 millions of adults 
described as literate in English and for the most part 
completely out of touch with the cultivators, who form the 
vast majority. All difficulties, he believed, could be 
surmounted by “ deliberately disturbing ” the contentment 
of the many races of India, who by this process could be 
made to acquire a taste for democracy. He failed to 
understand that, behind the movement to which he suc- 
cumbed, there lay a strong reaction against all Western 
ideas which was certain to assert itself as soon as the 
agitators gained the strength which he quickly put into 
their hands. Lastly, he ignored the facts, which stand 
out in letters of fire in the long history of the East, that 
only a strong Government can count upon support, and 
that weakness entails disruption and anarchy with 
greater certainty in India than elsewhere, because of the 
intense complexity of internal antagonisms, which strong 
government alone can hold in check. Misconceiving the 
life of India and the hollowness of the clamour of a little 
section of intelligentsia, ignoring all warnings, rejecting 
a safe and rational policy of reform, and always dominating 
a notoriously weak Government at Simla, the Secretary of 
State held on a course which has led straight to what he 
has himself described as an “extremely dangerous ” 
situation. 
in the vain hope of winning support. He has shown marked 
favour to leading irreconcilables with the result of enhancing 
their influence for evil. He released the ringleaders of the 
great conspiracy in the Punjab and enabled them to begin 
a fresh crusade against Government; and while he 
permits prosecutions against petty offenders, he allows the 
dangerous persons full liberty. Throughout his tenure 


of office he has shown fear which every Indian understands. 
He has had his way and set up his constitution, which the 
real people of India do not want and which the party he 
etrove to propitiate is determined to destroy. 


Even if 


He has made continuous concessions to agitation | 


there were no active hostility to his constitution, it could 
not work unless strong British authority was behind jy 
You may set up an Arab Government in Mesopotamia, 
where many conditions resemble those of India; but. 
unless supported by British force, it will quickly disappear, 
and if the unquestioned authority of the Raj is not restored, 
the exotic dyarchical plant will wither away. 

Colonel Wedgwood appears to have attained to 4 
glimmer of the fact that the Indian political leaders whom 
the Labour Party is supporting, though naturally craying 
power for themselves, are not enamoured of democracy. 
When once the Raj has ended, other leaders—men who act 
and do not talk—will spring up, and the great forces latent 
in India will quickly reassert themselves. Mahatma 
Gandhi may contemplate a Hindu kingdom rivalling that 
of Chandragupta. The Khilafat party may desire the 
re-establishment of Mohammedan rule at Delhi, and the 
Sikhs have not forgotten the Lion of Lahore, while the 
Marathas, who once carried fire and sword from the Deccan 
to Calcutta, may find another Sivaji. It is certain only 
that warlike elements, which have lived in harmony under 
the mild rule of Britain, will again strive for power which 
will not be based upon illiterate electorates. 

There remains the one-third of India which already 
enjoys Home Rule. The Princes and Chiefs are closely 
watching the decline of the Raj, and their more powerful 
members, who have never ceded agitation in their 
territories and have no intention of being dethroned by 
the followers of Mahatma Gandhi, have already mapped 
out the increases of territory which they rightly propose 
to snatch from the chaos that may be at hand. Those 
who have seen the wonderful order and tranquillity which 
have prevailed since the Mutiny until recent years have 
no idea of the fierce elemental passions—teligious, racial, and 
social—ready to break out when the strong hand is removed. 
The Swaraj, which Gandhi and his confederates are striving 
to obtain by wrecking the Raj, would quickly turn to 
anarchy from which millions of poor peasants, who know 
not what their forefathers endured, will suffer most. The 
intelligentsia, which fancies that it can rule in our stead, 
will find itself powerless to organize and train armies for 
the defence of the frontiers, and only great military chiefs 
can prevent the Afghans from again reaching Delhi or 
the Gurkhas from occupying Calcutta. 

Then out of the dark shadows of the past will emerge 
the spectre of “red ruin and the breaking up of laws,” 
until some foreign Power intervenes and history repeats 
itself. The loss of India would be an irretrievable calamity 
to the Empire and to our working classes especially ; but 
the chief sufferers will be the voiceless millions of Indian 
workers whom we have striven to raise to nationhood. 
Is it still possible to avert the passing of the Raj ? 

SYDENHAM. 





THE GERMAN INDEMNITY. 

FYXHE ultimate explanation of the Indemnity arrange- 

ment which the Allies have drawn up in Paris is 
that two extremely clever men, Mr. Lloyd George and M. 
Briand, have ingeniously contrived a form of words to 
make disagreement look like agreement. Every one knows 
that there are rather deep-seated differences between 
French and British statesmen as to how Germany should 
be treated. Both sides, of course, want to make Germany 
pay the utmost of which she is reasonably capable, and It 
|is only just that she should do so. If Germany were to 
| pay a hundred times as inuch as even the hardest creditor 
| ever imagined might be exacted from her, she would still 





fall tar short of what she owes the world. In material 
terms she can never pay the pena!‘y of her appalling crime. 
In dealing with the indemnity, therefore, we must guard 
| ourselves from the outset against even the appearance of 
| suggesting that the German crime has somehow become 
| less terrible by the lapse of time. 

Nevertheless, though there is no difference between the 
French and the British points of view as regards the justice 
of making Germany pay, there are real differences of another 
sort. Frenchmen are so tormented by the thought of the 
bully rising again, like Antaeus after touching earth, with 
renewed strength to bully again, that they are quite 
naturally inclined to seek safety by keeping the strength 
of Germany—and that means financial strength—within 
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strict bounds. Englishmen as a whole have ceased to 
believe seriously in the possibility of a logical security, and 
they seek safety rather in the general contentment of 
Europe and in seeing to it that no nation is unnecessarily 
put in possession of a grievance, These trains of thought 
when applied to the question of the German indemnity 
explain why France wants to make sure that Germany 
shall pay a rigid quota year by year for a large number of 
years, and why Englishmen are mostly more concerned 
that Germany should be re-established as quickly as 
possible on & sound commercial and financial basis. Feeling, 
as we do, that the British attitude is defensible on the 
mere grounds of the physical safety of both the French 
and the British nations, we are free to use the argument 
that we shall get more money out of a prospering Germany 
than out of an impoverished Germany. 

The first thing to notice about the indemnity demanded 
from Germany is that it is not so large as it seems. The 
present value of a sum of money which need not be paid 
until many years hence is of course considerably less 
than the amount that will finally be paid. Suppose that 
an actuary were to estimate the present money value of 
what Germany has to pay. He would discount the total 
by the amount of interest it would bear in the intervening 
years. On this actuarial basis he would discover that 
when Germany is asked to pay, say, £11,300,000,000, 
which sum is to be distributed over 42 years, she is really 
being asked to pay only a sum equivalent to £4,179,000,000. 
This, at all events, is the actuarial calculation made by 
a correspondent of the Westminster Gazette, Major E. R. 
Rivers. The actuarial value of the British share in the 
indemnity, as Major Rivers says, would be a little over 
£919,000,000. He adds that the £300,000,000 payable by 
Germany in the forty-second year represents the present 
value of only £38,652,000 if reckoned at five per cent. 
The whole indemnity is not the huge sum which some 
newspapers have been talking about. We all remember 
that after the General Election quite moderate people 
were talking about an indemnity from Germany not of 
£4,000,000,000 but of £10,000,000,000. Our objection 
to the whole plan is not that Germany is demonstrably 
required to pay too much, but that the Allies are setting 
about it in the wrong way. Mr. Keynes, who took the 
most lenient possible view in his book of the German 
capacity to pay, said that Germany might pay 
£2,000,000,000. The present value of what we are demand- 
ing from Germany is little more than double Mr. Keynes’s 
low estimate. But were it not that differences of view 
as to the proper treatment of Germany had to be adjusted 
we could not possibly explain the strange method adopted 
of distributing the German payments over such a large 
number of years. 

Probably both Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand feel 
that they have fortified themselves with good argumenta- 
tive facts to lay before their respective Parliaments. 
When some protest that Germany is being crippled the 
two Prime Ministers can emphasize the large nominal 
amount of the indemnity; when others protest that 
Germany is being let off too easily they can emphasize 
the present actuarial value of the indemnity. But more 
important yet for these two statesmen, who have a ticklish 
Parliamentary course to steer, is the fact that everybody’s 
thoughts, and indeed the whole aspect of Europe, will 
change enormously during the long time—more than a 
generation—overj which the German payments are to be 
spread. Who supposes that if forty years hence Germany 
refused to pay exactly the same situation as that of to-day 
would exist? It is hopeless even to try to think out 
things so far in advance. Everything will have changed. 
All our present statesmen will have disappeared. We 
fear that Mr. Lloyd George has, as is not unusual with 
him, sacrificed a good deal of common sense in order to 
provide himself with a certain number of convenient 
arguments to carry on with. We must say frankly that 
this is not the kind of solution of the very difficult 
indemnity question which we hoped for. Only a few days 
ago Mr. Lloyd George was pointing out truly enough that 
the only way in which Germany could pay was through 
her exports, and that if she exported too much she would 
impede the recovery of the Allies’ markets. If he really 
meant that, he seems to have committed himself to a 
paradox ; he now wants to encourage Germany to export 





goods freely—that is, to pay the indemnity regularly— 
but he fears the arrival of the goods, and accordingly he 
agrees to the French proposal that a 124 per cent. tex 
should be placed upon the exports; in other words, 
that impediments should be placed in the way of the 
indemnity. 

What is really required is to give Germany an incentive 
to pay off the indemnity as quickly as possible. It is true 
that Germany is to be allowed a discount of 5 per cent. 
on annuities, after the first two years, which she may pay 
in advance. This is an important concession, for, as we 
have said, the forty-second annuity of £300,000,000 could 
be paid off now for £38,652,000. But we cannot help 
thinking that a much more liberal application of the 
discount principle would profit the Allies and encourage 
Germany to pay the bill quickly. As it is, the Germans 
will probably be much more preoccupied with defeat- 
ing the Allies’ plan, as such, than with putting their 
hearts into their work in order to bring a thoroughly 
distasteful situation to an end as soon as possible. 
The instincts of the ordinary German in conducting 
his private affairs are just like those of other people. 
We can see what is happening in our own country 
under conditions of financial duress. Heavily taxed 
people find that the results of pinching and sparing and 
Saving in the management of their money gives them 
more satisfactory results than a bold policy of applying 
their energies in new directions. Thus, if a man saves 
£500 he has got that £500 intact, but if he earns £500 
more than he did the year before by prodigies of energy 
he has to pay half of it away—perhaps less, but perhaps 
even more—to the State. This is precisely the frame of 
mind which we ought not to encourage in Germany. 

The Germans, instead of taking a pride in revived pros- 
perity and trying to “put up a world’s record” in the 
matter of paying off debt—trying to beat, in the different 
circumstances, the record of France after the Franco- 
German War—will be inclined rather to insist upon their 
poverty. All Germany will pretend to be poor; and 
people who are making an unceasing and elaborate pretence 
of poverty, though they may not be nearly so poor as 
they seem, are certainly not in the way to become rich. 
We think of the characteristic figure of the Indian ryot 
who covers his field with stones when the tax-collector 
is expected ; or, again, of the French peasant before the 
French Revolution. Readers of hetae Young may 
recall his description of how the peasants dressed badly, 
and put away possessions which might be regarded as 
proofs of wealth, when the Government official was due 
to assess the taille. The assessor had to judge the resources 
of his man entirely by appearances, and that gave the 
peasant every excuse for stage-managing his case. Very 
much the same thing will be true of Germany. However 
rigid our demands may be when disputes arise, we shall 
have to assess the German resources largely by appearances. 
It is already being said by some correspondents that the 
German tax-collectors are neglecting the revenue in order 
that a semblance of extreme national poverty may be 
kept up. On the whole we would advise our readers 
severely to disregard the radiant estimates which have 
been formed by some newspapers of the effect of the 
German indemnity upon our own taxation—the estimate, 
for example, that the British share of the indemnity 
alone will knock 74d. off the Income Tax this year or next 
year, and Is, 10d. in 1932. 

To sum up, we want to make sure that Germany will 
pay what she can. In order to do this we must first set 
her on her commercial legs again, and secondly give her 
a very real incentive to pay quickly. An indemnity 
can really be paid only by the excess of German exports 
over German imports. The matter is by no means yet 
settled, as there is to be a Conference in London at the 
end of this month which German delegates will attend. 
It cannot have escaped notice that in form the proposed 
plan clashes with the Treaty of Versailles, as the ‘Treaty 
provided that the German indemnity should be collected 
within 30 years, It may be that this is only an apparent 
clash, as the Treaty also provided that arrears should be 
paid off after the period of 30 years. Strictly and verbally 
to comply with the Treaty it would seem to be necessary 
to arrange with Germany that the last 12 years of the 
proposed 42 annual payments should be regarde! as in thi 
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nature of arrears. But really we hope that some new 
principle will be introduced. We have little to hope from 
this scheme of tapping Germany into the dim and distant 
future while depriving her of real encouragement to behave 
reasonably and energetically. We do not doubt, however, 
that a better plan will be found. The one fatal policy 
for Germany in any case would be to trade upon the diffi- 
culties of the Allies and to try to divide France and Britain. 
Our differences are confined to methods. 





JURYWOMEN AND MODESTY. 
RECENT extremely disagreeable case in the Divorce 
Court has raised the question whether it is right to 
require women to sit on juries when much of the evidence 
is bound to be indecent and shocking. The newspaper 
controversy upon the subject has exhibited even more 
confusion of thought than one could have expected. In 
the case to which we have referred six women were on the 
jury, and it seems that part of the evidence was some 
indecent photographs. The Judge took the course of 
suggesting that the jurymen should look at the photographs 
and explain to the women as they thought fit, or as best 
they might—poor men! one can reconstruct the scene— 
the bearing of this particular evidence upon the case. Sir 
Edward Marshall-Hall, one of the Counsel engaged, made 
a great profession or confession of the embarrassment 
he felt in referring to such subjects at all in the presence 
of the women of the jury. 

There are three possible interpretations of Sir Edward 
Marshall-Hall’s reiterated deprecations of the intense 
strain which was being put upon the women—or was it 
upon himself? First there may be a desire on the part 
of Bench and Bar to prevent women serving on juries. 
Secondly, Sir Edward Marshall-Hall, who of course was 
fully entitled to make the best possible fight for his client 
by means direct or indirect, may have found it convenient 
to appear to be fighting at a disadvantage—to be modestly 
withholding things which he would have liked to say 
had he been addressing a different audience. Thirdly, 
Sir Edward Marshall-Hall may have had no such thoughts 
in his mind, and may have been with enthusiastic sincerity 
championing the cause of keeping women untainted by 
knowledge of the world, the cause which has had so many 
champions in the Press. If the third interpretation be 
the mght one, as it well may be, we can only say that 
we disagree with Sir Edward Marshall-Hall. Nor can 
we think that justice will ever be served by withholding 
relevant evidence from part of the jury. If an appeal 
from a verdict were made on the ground that certain 
evidence referred to in the summing-up of the Judge 
had never been before part of the jury, we imagine that 
such an appeal would be difficult to resist. 

But on the facts, on grounds of sentiment, and on 
principle it seems to us that no change in the present 
though new practice is needed. A great many people 
seem to have forgotten that the Sex Disqualification 
Removal Act of 1919 gives a Judge, either at his own 
instance or upon application made by the parties, power 
to order that the jury shall be all men or all women. 
Further, he may, on application being made by a woman, 
grant her exemption from service by reason of the nature 
of the evidence to be given and the issues to be tried. 
Thus unless a Judge refuses to excuse a woman who has 
been summoned for service on the jury, there is no obli- 
gation whatever on women to serve in certain cases. No 
Judge ought to put himself in the position of accepting 
women for the jury and then deploring their presence 
and withholding evidence from them. 

On genera! principle, however, we think it is a mistake 
to take fright and to pretend that a woman cannot face 
or ought not to face facts as well as men do. In their 
capacities as doctors and nurses women have long been 
required to contemplate pretty well all the horrors life 
can show. To their occasions for doing this their experience 
as magistrates has recently been added. It seems irrational 
to forbid women to serve in cases in which women are 
directly involved as parties—cases which would never 
have occurred had net some Helen been carried off to 
Troy. Women, as a type, can surely bear to hear about 


what things some women do or about what happens to 





some women. If it be said that there are many women 
who have not yet trained themselves to type—the type 
that can bear women’s new responsibilities—the answer 
is that an Act of Parliament is ready to the rescue, 

Carlyle said that the introduction of clothes was the 
origin of indecency, and when one comes to think of it 
that remark contained the essence of the matter. It jis 
also capable of an important application. Those who 
experience or pretend to portentous embarrassment. in 
the presence of sordid or shocking facts prove that their 
minds have not quite that ideal degree of pure detachment 
which is indispensable to the really professional or scientific 
point of view. Women who have worked as doctors, 
or nurses, or who have been engaged in rescue work or 
in prisons, have (as we think all who have come across 
them in that work will acknowledge) a remarkable faculty 
for serenity, self-possession, and practical frankness in all 
circumstances. Certainly men have nothing to teach 
them in that respect. 

It is quite a common failing on the part of men who are 
chivalrous in a mistaken way or who are violently reaction- 
ary in the interests of the other sex to overstate the case 
on behalf of women. We remember hearing of the case 
of two cousins, a young man and a young woman, who 
were sent off to the theatre by a benevolent aunt. The 
next morning the cousins separately explained their 
experiences to their aunt. The play selected by the aunt 
had been an unhappy choice—it was of a highly doubtful 
character. Tom said to his aunt, “ Of course I didn’t 
mind, but I felt very uncomfortable about having taken 
Madge.” Madge said to her aunt, “ Of course it was 
all mght for me, but I can’t imagine what poor old Tom 
thought of it.” That is what often happens unbeknown 
to both sides, when it is not a question at all of an evening's 
amusement, but of the serious and professional service 
of one’s country. 





CHESS OR CHANCE? 

FYNHE incaleulable element in life is just now more 

prominent than it used to be. For one thing, 
perhaps we are more superstitious ; for another, in times 
of change and shuffle chance necessarily appears to play 
a bigger part. In the turmoil and crowd tle connexions 
between cause and effect, which would be patent if there 
were room to trace them, are lost. The world just now 
gives an impression of over-fullness. It is, of course, all 
a question of distribution, but that truth does not appear 
upon the surface. Wherever one looks one sees a dense 
mass of people all struggling for the things they want, of 
which there are not enough to go round. The poor are 
short of houses and of work, and those who once were 
well off are short of all that they once considered necessary 
to their estate. All the same, a minority in all classes 
manage to get what they want—more of it than they ever 
had before—and they often seem to get it by luck. Certainly 
there seems to be little obvious explanation of the successes ° 
and failures which rattle in our ears and deafen us with 
cries of lamentation and delight even in the bypaths of 
life once considered as safe as they were dull. “ My luck!” 
we say resignedly as the opportunity for advancement or 
gain in some form or other eludes us. “ His luck!” we 
exclaim in tones of sadness or congratulation as another 
man seizes the chance which was not for us. 

We ere inclined to think that at least one man in three 
is glad of this change of conditions. There was something 
heavy in the Victorian atmosphere which is gone. There 
is, as it were, more money upon the game than there used 
to be. The old theory that play counted in the long run 
for nearly everything is abandoned. The industrious 
apprentice stands his chance with his idle brother, and 
there is by no means as strong a probability as there used 
to be that the deserving candidate will marry the lady or 
succeed to the business. There is less poetic justice in 
the world than there was, and the change has caused 
a good deal of mental exultation and a great deal of mental 
distress. Many men and women, perhaps most, have no 
gambling instinct. They would like that life should 
resemble a game of chess. They want a world in which 
desert alone wins, a world in which if a man will really try 
he will really sueceed, and in which no windfalls can be 
picked up by undeserving loiterers, Their Utopia would 
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be a city in which success was dealt out on a compre- 
hensible system, and they would grudge no man his place 
above themselves if it could be proved that his reward 
was a just one. The natural sportsman whose instinct 
forbids him to enjoy the chess of life they condemn. He 
does not want to play a game in which there are no honours, 
no trumps, and no hope of luck. Heaven would not be 
Heaven to such as he if there were in it no element of risk 
or surprise to excite its citizens. They hope that even 
there all men will not be judged “‘ on their merits.” The 
mysterious element in life is to them the wine of life. 
They do not want to know the reason of every happening. 
They think in their hearts that the craving for security 
which caused the Victorian to mistrust chance as he mis- 
trusted ghosts had something rather base about it. Fortune 
of war !—that is their watchword. 


But apart from what people like to believe, we suppose 
that all men think, when they think their hardest, that 
there is no such thing as luck. They know that everything 
happens in accordance with a law, and that a mathe- 
matician could tell them if not all, at any rate a great 
deal about chance if only they could understand him. 
Most of us, however, do not want to think our hardest on 
the subject. We are afraid of finding ourselves in that 
terrible maze of contradictory certainties which surround 
the subjects of Free Will and Predestination or in the 
modern quagmire, worse by far than Binyan’s Slough of 
Despond, from the middle of which we must face the fact 
that the number of persons who will commit suicide next 
year and for what reasons can be calculated upon a law 
of averages. It is consoling to find that the mathema- 
ticians agree that the extent to which the conclusions of 
the learned and those of common experience agree on the 
subject of chance is considerable ; and turning away from 
the greater problems of existence, we take courage once 
more to examine the subject of luck by the light of nature. 

From the point of view of the man in the street the 
chief factor in luck would seem to be temperament. A 
buoyant temperament attracts luck as a rule, though now 
and then it may appear to be only a working substitute 
forit. Again, luck is the reward of faith, of a sort of pro- 
fane faith, that is, which we call self-reliance. Pessimism 
in all its forms would seem to repel luck: yet certain 
pessimists succeed in life. The few who do succeed have 
some gift which enables them to avoid darkening the 
atmosphere of the circle they are in as most of their 
co-doubters darken it. They are, as it were, the pessimists 
who consume their own smoke. 

“Money goes where money is” is a shrewd observa- 
tion which throws a light on luck; indeed, all 
popular variations upon the terrible saying “ To him that 
hath shall be given” would appear unanswerably correct. 
They are all in accordance with the fact that “runs of 
luck” exist, and though they cannot be accounted for 
must in everything be counted on. Misfortunes seldom 
come singly any more than bits of luck do. Now and 
then, of course, we make a mistake between the two. 
Blessings in disguise are proverbially possible, but, speaking 
generally, the expression does no more than call attention 
to those abortive bits of ill-luck which seem to attempt 
to break the sequence of the lucky man’s “run.” Not 
very many people are lucky or unlucky all through life : 
the long lane turns at last if the gods allow the lucky 
fellow to live to old age. But, unfortunately, our capacity 
to experience “luck” diminishes with the years, though 
ill-luck finds us as susceptible as ever. New opportunities 
of work are no good to us. Money beyond a competence 
is of no use. Romance is over. We have lost our desire 
for adventure in any form. We want things to go on as 
they are, so long as they are fairly comfortable. sut 
the power of misfortune does not weaken. Poverty is 
harder to endure in age than in youth. Friends are fewer 
and more cherished, and their loss is more overwhelming. 
Ill-health is more hopeless. Forced changes for the wors2 
in habit and environment seem wellnigh unbearable. 
While, therefore, it is a mistake to call any man lucky 
till his death, we cannot console ourselves by declaring 
that the reverse is also true. Meanwhile, when all winnings 
are counted, the “ chances ”’ are still that the best player 
will retire with the heaviest purse, but those chances are 
less than they were, 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


THE INDEMNITY PROPOSALS. 

[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpecraToR.’’] 
Srr,—Not the least striking circumstance arising out of 
the experiences of the Great War has been the enlighten- 
ment which it has brought to many economic problems, 
and especially perhaps to those which may be described 
as peculiarly international in character. The war itself 
taught us many things with regard to the extent to which 
foreign exchanges had been governed by the interchange 
between nations of goods and services; and to-day it 
looks as though the attempt to settle up the costs of the 
war was also bringing with it a good deal of heart-searching 
with regard to the precise advantage reaped by a creditor 
nation whose exchange may stand in an abnormally favour- 
able position when compared with the countries immedi- 
ately indebted to it. Thus in the case of the United 
States there is evidently a growing uneasiness with regard 
to the appreciation of the dollar, simply because exporters 
are finding that trade is checked through the unwillingness, 
or inability, of foreign countries to continue their pur- 
chases of goods on the old scale. Similarly, in this 
country, our trade depression is connected in no small 
degree with the impecunious state of so many of the 
countries of Europe, coupled with the fact that their 
depreciated currencies and exchanges make it wellnigh 
impossible for them to continue their purchases from this 
country. 

These considerations have reecvived fresh stimulus 
during this week by the publication of the proposed terms 
of the Allies to Germany with regard to indemnity, or 
reparation, payments, and at the present moment the 
whole subject is being actively discussed in financial 
circles. I want therefore, if I can, to deal not with the 
question of the equity or otherwise of the demands made 
by the Allies upon Germany, but simply with the actual 
effect which is likely to be produced upon the general 
financial well-being of Europe by those demands, supposing 
for the moment that Germany were to comply with them. 

The general terms of the indemnity have been recited 
in so many quarters that it is unnecessary I should repeat 
them in detail. Briefly, the proposal is for annuities 
extending over some forty-two years, beginning with 
£100,000,000 annually and culminating in payments of 
£200,000 000 annually, making a _ total of over 
£11,000,000,000, added to which an ad valorem tax on 
German exports, estimated to yield something like 
£50,000,000 annually, is proposed. 

Naturally enough, business men are inclined to be a little 
sceptical about the fulfilment of any undertaking extending 
over so prolonged a period, but here again I am not con- 
cerned with the probabilities of the fulfilment of the 
undertaking, but with the possible effects presuming the 
arrangement were carried through to its final conclusions ; 
and although the matter is complex, the City has, I think, 
already formed one or two definite conclusions of which I 
will give you the gist. In the mass of criticism which has 
already appeared concerning these indemnity proposals 
your readers must have already observed two quite distinct 
views. One line of argument is to the effect not merely 
that the proposals are inequitable, but that they are 
impossible of fulfilment, and that in particular the impo- 
sition of an ad valorem tax on Germany's exports, when it 
is clear that she can only make her payments through 
exporting goods and services, is in itself caleulated to 
strangle German industry and make it impossible for her 
to fulfil the requirements of the Allies. Yet, curiously 
enough, the other line of criticism is in the direction 
not so much of demonstrating that Germany cannot pay 
as of asserting that the terms spell economic ruin 
to the recipients because of the enormous stimulus given to 
German exports. Germany, it is maintained (if she accepts 
the terms in the spirit and in the letter), must produce at 
such cheap rates and her wage-earners must be content 
with such simple standards of living as would make her a 
successful competitor in all markets, with the result. that 
unemployment here would be on an unprecedented scale 
and our export trade would suffer a diminution far exceed- 
ing any advantage we could possibly derive from our share 
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in the German indemnity. Indeed, so far is this line of 
argument pushed that one might almost imagine sometimes 
that the larger the indemnity the more Germany might 
(if she took a long view of the situation) consider herself 
in luck’s way in everything which pertained to her indus- 
trial future! The fact, however, that Germany is not 
disposed to take that view of the matter may perhaps in 
itself suggest that, although containing a certain amount 
of truth, the view is a somewhat exaggerated one. 

There is, however, some truth in the argument, and 
the point is an interesting and suggestive one. More 
than ever we are coming to see that international indebted- 
ness can only be discharged through an export of goods and 
services ; and that being the case, it would seem that one of 
the greatest difficulties of the moment is to see how the 
recent belligerent nations may be able to adjust their 
external indebtedness by an export of goods and services 
without creating a kind of economic and social revolution 
of a world-wide character. Nor in this connexion must 
it be forgotten that Germany is not the only country which 
has to meet a great external liability through exporting 
its goods and services. We owe the United States roughly 
£1,000,000,000, while the total amount of the indebtedness 
of our Allies to us is about £1,800,000,000, of which about 
£500,000,000 represents the amount due to us from France, 
and £455,000,000 due to us from Italy. Moreover, France 
and Italy and some of the other devastated countries also 
owe very important sums to the United States ; and there- 
fore if it be true that Germany’s indebtedness constitutes, 
as it were, a menace to her creditors as well as to herself, 
then in varying degree the same truth is applicable in many 
other directions. In fact, arising out of these chaotic 
conditions, a thought is already emerging to the effect that 
matters might be simplified if between some ofthe countries 
a kind of mutual forgiveness were to take place. This, 
however, is a suggestion which business men feel must 
necessarily come from America rather than ourselves, 
because Washington is not likely to overlook the fact that 
while the devastated countries of Europe may be unable 
to repay their external indebtedness for a considerable 
period, America has a good prospect of obtaining 
something from Great Britain at a much earlier date. 

All the same, it is in the presence of these heavy external 
debts of France and other belligerent countries in Europe 
that business men see daylight with regard to the working 
out of the payment of the German indemnity. Granted 
for the moment the difficulties which may attend any 
stimulation of German exports, there is a still graver 
difficulty of an immediate character—namely, the impover- 
ished condition of Europe, and the inability of many 
countries, including France itself, to restart their industries 
without considerable credits. Germany, it must be 
remembered, is not a devastated country, and at the 
moment when she is whining at the demands imposed upon 
her it is well to remember that while she has destroyed 
factories and large productive areas in France, her own 
factories and workshops are untouched. Therefore, if it 
be true (and it is) that one oi the first essentials is to get the 
foreign exchanges into a more normal condition, it is 
necessary that France and other devastated countries 
should be able to set their production machineries in 
motion at the earliest possible moment. Consequently 
there is felt to be a good deal in the suggestion that Germany 
should immediately hand over the first year or two’s instal- 
ments in the shape of German bonds, carrying a first charge 
over every kind of German asset, such bonds constituting 
valuable collateral for France and the other devastated 
countries to use when endeavouring to obtain credits in 
America or here for the import of greatly needed machinery 
and commodities. When these impecunious countries 
can be restarted in their industrial activities we shall have 
once more set in motion forces making for the creation of 
new wealth ; and if, as is probable, the conditic ‘n these 
afflicted countries mean that the standard o: — ving will 
be simple and labour for a time will be cheap, until the 
financial losses of the war have been recovered, those 
conditions would seem to be in accordance with natural 
laws themselves, the operation of which we have been too 
much inclined in this country to ignore. 

In other words, while not overlooking the dangers which 
may lurk in aggressive German competition, the City is 
inclined to lay first stress upon the immediate necessities 








of some of the Kuropean nations which can in some measure 
be relieved by German indemnities. As to whether, when 
more normal conditions have been restored, the full penalty 
extending over half a century should or could be exacted 
the City reserves judgment. Business men, however, are 
tired of interminable indemnity conferences and want to 
see some immediate payments that shall relieve the indus- 
trial and economic situation, which in some cases is becoming 
desperate.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER, 
The City, February 2nd. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. ] —_ 

LYNCHING IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
{To tHe Epitror or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—As a British subject resident here for over thirty years 
I naturally read the “ home” papers with great interest (none 
is so welcome as my weekly Spectator) and pass them on to 
my friends. Thinking it may be of interest, I am sending you 
a note written to me in reference to your recent review of, 
and leading article on, Mr. Stephen Graham’s book, together 
with a pamphlet on lynching. The writer of the letter and 
pamphlet is now eighty-four or eighty-five years old, fought 
with distinction in the Confederate Army, attained eminence 
at the Bar after the Civil War, and although a Democrat is a 
personal friend of ex-President ‘aft, who, when about to fill 
a vacancy in the Supreme Court of the United States, requested 
and acted on his recommendation. Major Jos, B. Cumming 
is probably the most eminent living citizen of Georgia, and 1 
am glad to say that his views on the negro question and lynch- 
ing are shared and endorsed by all the best people of these 
Southern States.—I am, Sir, &e., J. H. Davison. 
Augusta, Georgia, January 8th. 





The following is an extract from Major Cumming’s 
pamphlet :— 

“First and foremost in working out the problem must be 
the cessation of lynching. Can anything be said in its defence? 
Yes—just one thing: It teaches a lesson of deepest humility. 
It reveals to us, as if by a searchlight, how near human nature 
is to brute nature, how weak is the barrier between the two, 
how, the barrier once broken down, human nature descends 
swiftly beyond the brute to ultimate depths of fiendishness. 
It gives a horrible warning that we are moving about, living 
our lives, on a thin and sagging crust of civilization, liable to 
crumble at any unusual strain and plunge us into unplumbed 
depths of degradation. No language is strong enough ade- 
quately to describe this hideous thing. If anyone is disposed 
to think otherwise, let him refresh his recollection of any ot! 
the frequent newspaper accounts of lynchings—not only the 
killing of the victim, but the fiendish joy of the slayers in the 
hanging, the burning of the living body, and the ‘ riddling’ of 
the dead carcass, the proud capture, for a memento, of a frag- 
ment of the fatal rope, or other souvenir of the devil’s dance 
The possibility that a lynching may roll up the curtain, and 
reveal, as a warning, the awful picture of the nearness of ou! 
Georgia civilization to brutism, the danger and facility of 
the descent, the unsteadiness of the equilibrium, and thus 
shock men away from the crime, the disgrace, the imminent 
peril of the loss of our civilization—that is the one thing that 
can be put in the opposite scale against the unmitigated crime, 
the horror and degradation of lynching. Certainly it has no 
value as the deterrent of the crime, for which it is most often 
invoked. The orderly, deliberate process of the law, culminat- 
ing in a solemn judgment and dreadful execution, would be 
more impressive. Besides the brutalization of the parties 
participating in lynchings, there is always fearful danger of 
mistake. Will any man, who, on any ground, defends lynching 
—if, peradventure, there exists any such perverted human 
being—will any defender of the hideous thing doubt that 
mistakes have been frequently made—mistakes as to fact of 
guilt and as to the identity of the person? Let the lyncher 
apply this test to his actions: How will he feel about them 
in his dying hour? Will he take satisfaction in the memory 
of them? Or rather will not his thought be: ‘ Would God | 
had never had part therein! Will the merey of God stretch 
so far as to grant me forgiveness for the cruelty and fiendish- 
ness with which I broke His law, the law of my country and 
the law of Humanity?’ We all want harmony, good feeling, 
friendship between the races. We can never have it in 
genuine quality while lynching of negroes by white men pre- 
vails. While negroes generally appreciate tho heinousness of 
the crime, which most frequently—but by no means solely- 
provokes lynching, they naturally feel bitterness at the appli- 
cation to them of methods of savagery not applied to whites, 
especially in the caso of the lynching of a negro for some act 
(to which a white person is the other party)—some act, which 
is, in the law, a mere misdemeanour—if that—to be punished— 
if at all—by the orderly, humane process of the Jaw. If we 
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are to have the harmony, the co-operation, the good feeling, 
the friendliness—all of which are in their nature attainable— 
and which are essential to contentment and prosperity, a 
necessary step is to put down lynching. Let the voice of the 
Press, the pulpit, the public meeting, speak out and cease not 
against its futility, its savagery, its lawlessness, its insolence 
to the constituted authorities, its destruction of civilization 
and its loathsome degradation of its perpetrators. If these 
appeals against it fail, let the civil authorities honestly and 
courageously do their duty. If there is still failure, then the 
stern use of the military arm. One inescapable fact is that we, 
white and black, have got to inhabit this beautiful country, 
this land of magnificent advantages and unlimited potentiali- 
ties together. Liven the less numerous race is too numerous 
to emigrate if it desired to do so, and if emigration were 
desirable, it is not feasible, and, if feasible and accomplished, 
the result would be to arrest and paralyze the development of 
the country during the indefinite, but prolonged, process of 
filling the gap. We have got to live together. And the task 
before us is so to order conditions that we may live together 
in harmony and friendliness. This devoutly-to-be-wished-for 
consummation is attainable. ‘The teachings of Christ, the 
Golden Rule, and the ‘second’ commandment, ‘like unto the 
first and greatest,’ ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ 
could, of course, accomplish it. If we cannot rise to such 
divine workings, qualities merely human are sufficient. Justice, 
Ilonesty, Charity, Patience, Generosity, are sufficient. Let us 
all, white and black, black and white, practise these, invoking 
God’s blessing on our efforts.” 

| We publish this extract with no small satisfaction. It gives 
us an opportunity to say once more that we have never doubted 
that lynching was sternly condemned by the best opinion in 
the South. Major Cumming’s pamphlet is among the very best 
and wisest things ever written about the crime of lynching.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 


THE NEW RAILWAY DISPUTE. 
(To tur Eprror or tHE “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—I have read with interest the article on “ The New Rail- 
way Dispute” which appeared in your columns on 
January 22nd, but it seems to me to have escaped the notice 
of the writer that the proposals of the Railway Companies’ Asso- 
ciation and that of Sir George Gibb, as quoted in the article, are, 
if not identical, at any rate very nearly so. The fact is that 
half, and more than half, of this controversy has its origin in 
ihe failure to recognize what most people might be supposed 
to know (and certainly what Mr. Thomas, who has been in 
touch with railway management for many years, cannot be 
j of), viz., that according to the practice now well 
railways, the function of railway 
directors not to “manage” but to “direct,” “‘ manage- 
ment” being the duty of the head officials. So thoroughly 
is this recognized that Sir George Gibb, as is shown from the 
extract from his address quoted in your article, with his expe- 
rience both as railway manager and railway director, could 
not believe that the Minister of Transport, when he spoke of 
a Board of Management, had in mind the Board of Directors. 
It has since transpired that Sir George was wrong in this 
respect, hence the opposition of the Railway Companies’ 
Association to the Minister’s proposal, because, while there is 
much to be said both for taking advantage of the experience 
gained by the men in their daily contact with practical 
problems, and for making them acquainted with the difficulties 
of management, there is no reason to suppose that anything 
would be gained by associating them with the sort of questions 
whieh are settled in the hoard room. 

iter’s that the men’s directors should be 
chosen by them, but not from them, is of course an entirely 
different suggestion from that put forward by either the Rail- 
way Companies’ Association, the Minister of Transport, or Sir 
George Gibb; in any event they will hardly appreciate the 
further suggestion that they should be content with a director’s 
salary. But that is a small point. I think it will be found 
that the question of associating railwaymen with the manage- 
ment, in the only sense in which it would be of value either 
to them or to the community, and I may say in the only sense 
in which 1 believe 99 per cent. of the men desire it, is far easier 
of solution than many of the railway problems of to-day, and 
would probably have been satisfactorily solved before now on 
more than one railway if we had been back in the old days of 
individual management and control.—I am, Sir, &c., 
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York. A. Kaye Burrerworra. 
PROBLEMS OF ZIONISM. 
[To tHe Epiton oF THe ‘* SpectaTor.,’’] 
Sir,—Mr, Israel Zangwill states in your issue of January 29th 
that he is informed that “Palestine will actually be saddled 


” 


With part of the Turkish war indemnity.” May I be permitted 
to point out that this allegation is wholly unfounded? As 
most people are aware, there is no such thing as a Turkish 
war indemnity, and the right to exact one is expressly waived 











by the Allies in the Treaty of Savres. If Mr. Zangwill meant 
to refer to the Ottoman Public Debt his statement is equally 
misleading. All that Palestine is called upon to do is to bear 
a share, strictly proportionate to her pre-war revenue, of 
the Ottoman pre-war debt, and of the pre-war debt only. This 
obviously equitable arrangement is clearly set forth in 
Articles 241-3 of the Treaty of Sévres, to which Mr. Zangwill 
has apparently not thought it worth while to refer.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Leonarp Srein. 
3 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


{To tHE Epvitor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’) 

Sir,—Mr. Zangwill’s rule seems to be that no race can acquire 
a prescriptive right to domicile in any territory unless it 
occupied that territory at the time of the dispersion of the 
Jews. ‘That doctrine has a quaint bearing on the status of 
the white population in the two Americas, Australia, and other 
not inconsiderable areas. Mr. Zangwill also seems to hint that 
from any country which contains a racial minority that is 
not congenial to the majority—any “ Ulsterated ”’ country 
that minority should be deported for the gratification of the 
majority. In some countries the Jews form an unpopular 
minority. Ought they to be expelled?—I am, Sir, &c., 

38 Mortlake Road, Kew Gardens. G. Burcuer 





TRAINING OF BOY 
{To THe Epiror oF THE 
Sir,—The Spectator has always been in sympathy with the Boy 
Scout movement, and now that a general interest in the work 
is being aroused by the appeal of the Prince of Wales, may I 
be allowed to say something on the subject of the training of 
Scoutmasters? There is in full working order a training 
centre at Gillwell Park which already is producing remarkable 
results. But first let me say that there is no ‘new departure ”’ 
of any kind. What is taught is the Scout spirit as laid down 
in Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s book Scouting for Boys. How, it 
may well be asked, is the spirit of a book taught? The answer 
is that somehow it is done by the Camp Chief, Captain Gidney, 
and his assistant, Mr. Chapman. ‘The training courses are 
varied and suit different groups of learners, but the normal 
course is a camp of ten days. At this camp one finds oneself 
one of a company of twenty-four, among whom may be quite 
young assistant Scoutmasters, elderly commissioners, olergy- 
men, doctors, and Majors with the D.S.0. But this makes no 
difference, as the first thing that happens is that all are told 
to take the badges of rank out of their hats, and put on the 
shoulder knot of the Patrol to which they are allotted. Then 
you discover that you are no longer an officer, but just a Boy 
Scout, and that Captain Gidney is your Scoutmaster. It 
is a busy life, for not only are there lectures, demonstrations, 
and practices throughout the day which have to be entered 
in a notebook, to be shown to the authorities, but each Patrol 
of eight Scouts has to do its own cooking and keep its tent and 
part of the camp in Scoutlike order. So there are no idle 
moments, though every action is done to an accompaniment of 
good fellowship which never ceases. If you are a member of 
the Cuckoo Patrol you of course determine that they shall be 
the best, no matter what the Owls and Woodpigeons may do. 
The aim of every one going to Gillwell is not only to quality 
for the Wood Badge, but to do so with distinctiow and thus 
become a Deputy Camp Chief, with the right to teach in his 
own locality. After the first day’s work one’s depth of ignor- 
ance is so apparent that the higher qualification is regretfully 
looked upon as out of the question. The next day goes all hope 
of the Wood Badge, but by this time the spirit of the place has 
so completely taken possession of one that the consolation arises 
that nothing can take away the remembrance of a time of extra- 
ordinary joy and exaltation. We feel that whatever happens 
we can with pride describe ourselves in the future, after the 
manner of the Babus, as “ failed Gillwell.”” For the present 
the intense desire that your Patrol shall be the best is enough; 
so the Scout spirit has come. How has it arrived so quickly to a 
group of people who a day or two before were unknown to 
each other? The medium used to convey the essential essence 
is Woodcraft, for here we are being turned into backwoods- 
men. How to make yourself happy and comfortable in the 
wild, how to read footprints of men and animals, how to fell 
trees, and how to grind your axes and how to find your way 
about by day or night, and especially how to plan and lay out 
Of course, all the teaching is given in a way that 
makes it suitable for being used for training boys afterwards, 
and a good deal of time is spent in learning things directly 
with that object, and many are the games played with this pur- 
pose. I must not forget to mention the very important part 
the council fire played. Every evening after work was done the 
Scouts assembled round the blaze which flamed up in the centre 
of the camping ground. This ground consists of several acres of 
smooth grass surrounded by wonderful trees, and is a place of 
extraordinary beauty, and the memory of that glowing fire 
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and blue smoke, as the sunset died out behind the rows of 
stately trees, is a treasured possession. Here was shown the 
best way to conduct that significant ceremony of the Scout— 
making his promise on his honour to be loyal to God and the 
King, to do good turns to other people, and to obey the Scout 
law. Those who for some reason or other had not yet made 
this promise are not likely to forget their investiture at Gill- 
well. At the end of the camp, to test how far we had become 
good backwoodsmen, we were turned out one morning with 
packs on our backs and with sealed orders, and told not to 
return for twenty-four hours. The three happy Patrols started 
out into Epping Forest with food, maps, and compasses, for 
to find your way there is not easy, although it is near London. 
This “ hike,’’ to use the American word for a tramping camp, 
tested many things and consolidated others, and among these 
not least the friendships formed at Gillwell. I think, looking 
back, the most remarkable thing was the way in which the 
Scout spirit grew and flourished, as was scen in such small 
things as when someone in the tent would ask, “Can any of 
you lend me a collar-stud? ” or a knife or a stamp, as the case 
might be; then was competition keen as to who could produce 
the desired object first. Actually we were taught woodcraft, 
but something greater came to us—it was the touch of the 
Scout spirit to be handed on in the local training centres 
which next summer will be started in different parts of the 
country. All these will be directly inspired from Gillwell, 
and presided over by the Deputy Camp Chiefs trained there. 
Vor their guidance the teaching has been tabulated, and it is 
to be hoped that they may be able in some small degree to 
reproduce the wonderful atmosphere of Gillwell.—I am, Sir, 
&e., SCOUTMASTER. 

[We are greatly obliged to “ Scoutmaster” for giving pub- 
licity to what should be much better known, and that is the 
Scouts’ Stafi College at Gillwell, for such in fact it is. Gillwell 
is a charming villa of the 1800 period regenerated with taste 
and in a practical way, set at the edge of Epping Forest, and 
equipped with groves and meadows which seem to have been 
designed for camps of instruction in wooderaft and the sister 
arts. We are particularly delighted to think that the Scout 
officer, who is after all the silent tortoise on which the 300,000 
boy-power Scout elephant stands, at last gets a show, and one 
so worthy of him. Every one pats the Boy Scout on the back, 
as is right and proper, but we must not in praising the ele- 
phant’s strength and efficiency forget the tortoise. Far more 
devotion, hard work, and real self-sacrifice go to make the 
Scout officer than is generally recognized. Most Scout officers 
are earning their daily bread, and this means devoting most of 
their spare time and almost all their holidays to Scout duties, 
the major part of which is not picturesque adventure; but hard 
grind. All honour, then, to the man who gave Gillwell and the 
men who run it! They are supreme at their job. There is no 
need for more words where Captain Gidney is concerned.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





IS MY BANKER MY FRIEND? 
{To Epitor oF THE ‘“ SpecTaToR.’’] 

Fir,—I am rather mystified by the ways of bankers with those 
of their customers who have small private accounts, and I 
should be glad if your readers could throw any light upon the 
subject. I am in the position of a great many men who live 
upon a fixed salary plus dividends from a small amount of 
money saved and invested. I am paying for the best education 
I can afford for my children, and every one in my position 
knows that it is exceedingly difficult to distribute one’s expendi- 
ture evenly over a year. In these times dividends come at 
highly irregular intervals, and there are occasions in the year 
when one has to pay out heavily, followed by periods of 
recuperation in which one overtakes an excess of expenditure. 

In practice this means that I have occasionally—lately almost 
regularly—an overdraft at the bank. Although my banker 
calls what he lends me an “ overdraft,” the word, as it seems 
to me, is strictly misapplied. Before he allowed me to “ over- 
draw ” he required that some of my securities should be trans- 
ferred to the bank and he held in the bank's name. He valued 
these securities considerably under their market value. Surely 
then, when he advances me money at 1 per cent. over Bank 
Rate—that is to say, at present at 8 per cent.—he has got a soft 
bargain. He is absolutely secure. 

I call to mind that in happier days when I lent money on 
mortgage I had to pay lawyers’ fees, &c., for the arrangement 
of the mortgage, and my security for the money I lent was 
certainly not so good as bankers require from their private 
customers every day. How happy I should have been to lend 
on bankers’ terms! Yet my banker writes to me as though my 
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at(empts to educate my children with the help of an overdraft, 
in respect to which he is more than secure, were a kind of 
financial crime which must be atoned for as scon as possible. 

I can well understand that it is the duty of bankers, in order 








that inflation may be reduced, to go very easy in granting 
credits where the security is the prospects of an industrial 
company and the known character of those who manage that 
company. But surely my case is wholly different. Are bankers 
really so prosperous that they can afford to adept such a con- 
temptuous or censorious attitude towards the interest which 
private customers pay them for fully secured loans? If they 
are I am fully and quickly answered. But in that case I can 
only say that I was ignorant of the exceeding prosperity of 
bankers.—I am, Sir, &c., b 





THE RELATIONS OF WORKMEN AND EMPLOYERS. 

{To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Str,—Much is being talked and written just now about “ the 
need of a better understanding between workmen and their 
employers,” &c., and it is all very right and necessary, no 
doubt, but to a more or less uninformed person like myself it 
seems we are going about the process in a very roundabout way, 
It is an excellent plan-to hold public meetings to discuss the 
matter and listen to many clever and well-thought-out speeches, 
couched in admirable language and voicing real truths and real 
remedies, but—and here is the point of my argument—are 
those speeches listened to by sufficiently large numbers of either 
workmen or their employers to make them have the real results 
which they merit? My idea is that they emphatically are not. 
Look round the average audience at one of these sort of gather- 
ings, and what sort of people do you see? Certainly not a 
majority of the two classes I have named! Many members of 
the ordinary audience are the kind of people wlio really enjoy 
meetings, almost regardless of the subject to be discussed, 
others take a quite genuine interest in the objects of the gather- 
ing, but are totally powerless to turn to any practical effect 
the admirable suggestions they may hear. Others may be there 
for the sole and extremely annoying purpose of ventilating pet 
grievances of their own (in this connexion it is really remark- 
able to note the persistent way in which Jreland gets dragged 
perseveringly into the unofficial agenda of almost every single 
public meeting in London to-day!), matters totally extraneous 
to the questions at issue, and merely creating an irritating 
interlude and hampering progress. 

Letters and articles on such subjects in the Press, too, while 
being thoroughly laudable in their aims, also seem to me to 
miss their mark a little, owing to the unfortunate fact that 
they are rarely read by both sides, as it is an undoubted—and 
quite natural—fact that only a minority of the reading public 
try to see both points of view on matters in which they take a 
real interest. My humble suggestion in order to remedy this 
state of affairs is simply this: Let the meetings—instead of being 
held in public halls, to which the workmen rarely find their 
way—be held in the big factories all over the country where it 
has become necessary to alter the hours or wages in order to 
fit in with present conditions, and let the head of the firm 
himself do the speech-making, and in a few plain words tell 
his men the truth about the industrial situation and exactly 
how they—as an industrial concern—are affected by it. 
Encourage the workers themselves to make suggestions for the 
general good, go into figures frankly and clearly, discuss costs, 
markets, &c., with the men, and surely a better mutual under- 
standing will be the result. Such a method would go a long 
way to restore that genuine confidence between masters and 
men which is the most potent factor in keeping real industrial 
peace.—I am, Sir, &c., H. E, G. 

London. 





SWITCH ROADS FOR VILLAGES. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’} 
Sir,—One paragraph in your article on “The Slump and 
Unemployment ” (January Ist) will raise hope in those who 
live in villages on the great highways in England. You suggest 
the making of new switch roads to deflect the traffic from the 
main streets of villages. Such would be an immense boon, for 
at present the main road is a death-trap, particularly to chil- 
dren and dogs. The character of the traffic has altered com- 
pletely. Since the war, and more particularly since the railway 
strike, the traflic consists of heavy motor-vans, often with 
trailers, driven frequently by steam and emitting smoke and 
sparks. These heavy waggons contribute nothing to the trade 
of the villages they pass through; all they give is noise, dirt, 
and danger. No one dare leave a child or a dog unattended; 
outside one is terrified to cross the road, inside one is afraid 
that the foundations of the house will give way as these 16-ton 
monsters pound along. Then there is no limit as to hours. 
By night and day these waggons go on, and Sunday is often 
as bad as Saturday. Your suggestion of switch roads would 
solve the problem for villages; but I wonder if a bolder plan 
would not be wiser. Why not, at this time of unemployment, 
devise a system of special roads for heavy motor traffic? They 
could run along the side of the railways, or our neglected canals 
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could be drained and filled up. Were there a few great com- 
mercial roads connecting London with the big industrial 
centres, at once the problem of our existing roads would be 
solved. They would not need widening or straightening or 
strengthening, they would be ample for local traffic, and peace 
and safety would again reign on the hedge-bordered roads of 
England.—I am, Sir, &., HERTFORDSHIRE. 





COLOUR IN OUR STREETS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Srr,—As an artist who has spent his life in the study of colour, 
I should like to add my voice in support of Lady Cave’s plea 
for colour in our streets (Spectatcr, January Ist), and I hope 
that it will meet with a ready response and lead to the forma- 
tion of a central committee, to which sub-committees in the 
different parishes could apply for advice and, 
specifically, for the names of artists best qualified to carry out 
the work on its artistic side, such as the invention of designs 
and the arrangement of colour-harmonies. A logical extension 
of the idea of introducing colour into our streets would be to 
make the parishes or boroughs recognizable at a glance by 
attributing to each a distinctive colouring. What particu- 
larly recommends Lady Cave’s suggestion to serious attention 
is that it comprises all the elements that every practical 
scheme, big or little, aiming at progressive development, 
should have: simplicity; beauty combined with utility; slow 
and sure growth of a silent and pervasive influence working 
unconsciously on the individual. 
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And “‘what spoils nothing,” as the French say—an important 
consideration in hard times—is that its realization 
would not involve any additional expense worthy of mention. 
It is a matter of public concern that the idea should not be 
allowed to drop. The cultivation of a sense of beauty is more 
important in the development of character than athletics or 
boxing. It has been too much neglected hitherto. No better 
way can be conceived of beginning the nation’s education in 
this respect than by spreading the love of colour. Colour, in 
the gospel according to Ruskin, is the holiest thing in the 
world. Carlyle might have said that it is also the “ beauti- 
fulest.”—I am, Sir, &c., AtFrep A, WoLMark. 

47 Broadhurst Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 6. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN 

(To 
We in Australia look with grave concern upon the present 
woeful state of Ireland, and would gladly see some solution of 
the difficulty; and so perhaps a word from an Australian of 
the second generation without one drop of the hated English 
I have had con- 

I have worked 
for them and they have worked for me, and we have always 
hit it off very well; but my experience is that the average 
Irishman, though ready of retort and of a quick wit, is want- 
ing in that tolerant sense of humour which keeps one from 
tuking oneself or one’s grievances too seriously. A moderate 
endowment of this most excellent gift kept the troubled crown 
Kingdoms upon the head of “the fool in 
Christendom ”; the lack of it cost his son, King Charles I., 
both his crown and his head. 

It was well illustrated in that pathetically humorous apology 
of King Charles II. for being “ such an unconscionable time 
a’ dying.” While its deficiency in King James II.—in so many 
resp better largely brought about the Revolution. 
Saddened homes all over the world bear testimony to the want 
of this most vital characteristic in a once great nation and 
its ruler, and one is forced to the conclusion that no people 
ntinue great without it. Our King has it in full 
measure, and during his Australian tour all of us were struck 
with the kindly humour which enabled the Prince of Wales 
to turn many a ticklish situation into a pleasant experience. 

This gift have enabled our Irish friends to 
through that famous bull of Pope Adrian IV., when in 1155 
he bestowed his “ apostolic benediction ” upon the project of 
II. for the Treland—‘‘ To 
truth of the Christian faith to ignorant and barbarous 
nations,” as His Holiness put it (not, however, forgetting his 
pension of 
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blood in his veins may do a little to help. 


siderable experience of people of Irish blood. 
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one penny from each house). As Rome sold Ireland 
in the twelfth century, so she would have in 1914, and so she 
would still sell Ireland, or any other nation for that matter, to 
the first despot who makes it worth her while. This, as we 
Anstralians say, is “ dinkum,” but when will Ireland open her 
eyes and see? I pray she may, and that she may strive to 
forget old grievances which the most honest nation on 
earth has tried so hard to atone for. God save Ireland from 
her “ friends ’’!—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. Warren. 
Dyliabing, Katanning, Western Australia, October 3ist, 1920. 
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THE EXPORT OF HORSES TO BELGIUM. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Str,—Miss Cole’s letter in tho Spectator of December 25th 
regarding tho horrible and unnegessary sufferings endured by 
our nearly used up old horses when exported alive to Belgium 
for food will surely stir those who read it to do all they can 
to remove this blot on England’s honour, for if England knows 
of these sufferings and permits them, is she blameless? 
During the war I heard many a Tommy in France express his 
profound regret that our horses would not return to 
“ Blighty,” for he had seen the treatment meted out to animals 
in that country. In a letter I received last year from an 
Australian officer he wrote: “Every one is glad to be back, 
but the home-coming of the Light Horse has been saddened by 
the loss of their horses; they had to leave them behind, lovely 
animals all, and rather than let them fall into the hands of 
the Arabs or Turks they shot their horses, from the general’s 
to the trooper’s. It was hard, was it not?’ So much 
for the humanity of Australians. Are we in the Mother 
Country less merciful than they? 

The R.S.P.C.A. has drawn attention to the present state of 
affairs, and is doing everything it can in the matter, but the 
remedy lies in the hands of the Government. It could make 
a plain demand for the proper treatment of our horses, and 
if the Belgian Government does not and insist upon 
humane killing at once of all horses received from us for food, 
the carcases only should be exported. If the horses are not fit 
to work for us they are not fit to work for Belgians. The 
R.S.P.C.A. contemplate a memorial to the animals that served 
us in the Great War. Surely there could be no more fitting 
memorial than the prevention of these cruelties which are at 
present endured by the horses that have served us well at 
home.—I am, Sir, &c., i. C. N. Burier Ievers. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE IN RELIEVING DISTRESS. 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpecrTator.’’] 
Sir,—May I appeal through your columns for personal service 
in meeting an urgent need in these difficult days? Your readers 
are aware of the extension of relief measures by Boards of 
Guardians, Mayors’ Funds, Unemployment Committees, and 
others to meet the distress now existing in various parts of 
London. The administering these funds are 
increasingly conscious of the necessity for mutual consultation 
in order to avoid the waste and confusion that must inevitably 
The Mutual Registration of 


committees 


result without such consultation. 


Assistance carried on by the Charity Organization Scciety 
provides the means for this co-operative action, and it is 
increasingly used by local agencies to that end. The work 


cannot be carried on without a large addition to the number of 
voluntary workers assisting our local registrars, and I venture 
to appeal very earnestly to those who have the will to help 
their fellow-citizens, and some degree of leisure, to come forward 
and help us. The work is chiefly clerical, and does not neces- 
sarily demand full time. If voluntary will 
municate with me I will gladly put them in touch with the local 
committees most urgently needing assistance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Charity Organization Society, Hf. 1.. Woottcomse. 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 
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THE RESCUE OF ELIZABETH BENNET. 

{To THe Epiror or THe “* Spectator.’ 

Str,—Can any of your readers tell me of a greater compliment 
to an author than this which has just come to my notice? 
ine of our transports was crossing from Taranto to Port Said 
with troops for Mesopotamia when, about eight hours out 
of Taranto, towards 1 a.m. she was accidentally rammed by one 
of the escort, a Japanese destroyer. At the first moment all 
on board believed that she had been torpedoed, and all pas- 
sengers were summoned on deck, the stewards at the hatchways 
time was very short. A 


} 
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calling to them to make haste, as 
gallant colonel of my acquaintance, who had seized mackintosh, 
goloshes, and flask, and was half-way up the ladder, suddenly 
remembered that he had left his copy of Pride and Prejudice, 
which he was reading for the first time, in his berth, and 
forthwith plunged back into the sinking ship to the rescue of 
Elizabeth Bennet. The only parallel that occurs to me is 
Scott’s story of the escaped Jacobite prisoner, who was retaken 
hovering round his old prison in the hope ef regaining his 
Titus Livius.—1I am, Sir, &c., A Lover or Jaxe AvstTeEN. 





MOON “LYING ON HER BACK.” 

To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectaton.’’] 

Sir,—With reference to “the moon on her back,” I know 
that in Derbyshire it used to be said, “ When the moon is 
like a boat, there will soon be water to float it.” The 
North American Indians held the same belief, for one of their 
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! legends was that when the Indians could hang a powder flask 
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on each horn of the moon they knew that rain would stop their 
hunting.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Hurcarson. 





TORTOISE-SHELL. 

(To rae Epitror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Perhaps the following extracts may be of interest to your 
correspondent. I had hoped that someone better informed than 
myself might have thrown some light upon the possible cruelty 
in the production of tortoise-shell under modern conditions. 
It seems plain that in 1863, when the Rev. T. G. Wood pub- 
lished the volume of his Illustrated Natural History, from 
which these extracts are taken, that the method of procuring 
tortoise-shell was anything but humane. One can only hope 
that the beautiful material is not purchased at the cost of 
such suffering now, the very thought of which takes away all 
pleasure in the ornament.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Fairlawn, Ryde, I.W. E.eanor B. Simeon. 

“The Hawksbill Turtle is the animal which furnishes the 
valuable ‘ tortoise-shell’ of commerce. The removal of 
the plates [of the turtle’s shell] is a very cruel process, the 
poor reptiles being exposed to a strong heat which causes the 
plates to come easily off the back. In many cases the natives 
are very rough in their mode of conducting this process, and 
get the plates away by lighting a fire on the back of the 
animal. This mode of management, however, is injurious to 
the quality of the tortoise-shell. After the plates have been 
removed the turtle is permitted to go free, as its flesh is not 
eaten, and after a time it is furnished with a second set of 
plates. These, however, are of inferior quality and not so 
thick as the first set.”—(1llustrated Natural History, Rev. T. G. 
Wood, “ Reptiles,” p. 21. Published 1863.) 
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OLD CAT CARE, OUTSIDE THE COTTAGH, 
GREEN-EYED Care 
May prowl and glare 
And poke his snub, be-whiskered nose: 
But Door fits tight 
Against the Night: 
Through criss-cross cracks no evil goes. 
Window is small: 
No room at all 
For Worry and Money, his shoulder-bones: 
Chimney is wide, 
But Smoke’s inside, 
And happy Smoke would strangle his moans. 
Be-whiskered Care 
May prowl out there: 
But I never heard 
He caught the Blue Bird. 
Ricuarp Hucues. 
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THE THEATRE. 
eS ee 
THE PHOENIX.—‘ VOLPONE OR THE FOXB5,” 
BY BEN JONSON. 

WHATEVER we may think of Ben Jonson’s comedies, nothing 
could have bettered the Phoenix’s production of his Volpone. 
It was energetic as well as intelligent, the ensembles were 
excellent, and some of the acting most admirable. When 
Ben Jonson sat down and wrote a play he at the same time 
invariably contrived to raise a dust. His efforts, like those 
of the strong man at the fair, were very often disproportionate 
to the weight raised. We watch him heave at something 
with groans and straining muscles, and when it is up it proves 
only a bladder. 

But Volpone was worth the toil and sweat, though we are 
aware of the effort. It is a comedy of intrigue with triple, 
quadruple involutions, and an end happy only in the Swiftian 
sense—that all the rogues are brought to justice. The plot 
and situations are fresh enough even now, and most of the 
characterization unusually modern. There is very little of the 
formal conventional characterization which the Elizabethans 
inherited from the morality play, and to which Ben Jonson gave 
fresh life with his theory of the Humours. Many of the per 
sonages of the piece are credible human beings; all are 
living in the sense that figures in a Pietro Longhi picture live. 
The ingenuity of this, the argument, is typical of the play : 

*V olpone, childlesse, rich, faines sicke, despaires, 

O ffers his State to hopes of severall heyres, 

L ies languishing ; his Parasite receaues 

P resents of all, assures, deludes ; Then weanes 

O ther crosse-plots, which ope’ themselues, are told. 

N ew tricks for safety are soughi ; they thrive: When, bold, 

BE ach tempts th’ other againe, and ail are sold.” 
Not that, as a matter of fact, it gives a very good account of 
the plot, for the whole catastrophe is concerned with the 
intrigues of the Parasite Mosca to procure Celia, wife of one 
of Volpone’s deluded heirs, for his master. This affair results 
in a dramatic scene in which Volpone urges his love first with 
gold, then with force; the lady is rescued just in the nick of 
time, and the whole scandal comes before the Doge and his 
council. 

Then we have a quite admirable trial scene, when the rogues 
put up an amazing and temporarily successful defence, or 
rather counter-attack, but, being grown too bold, in the end 
they overreach themselves. But this is not until the audience 
have been exhilarated by a ding-dong race for the plunder, 
now one faction or one villain seeming the winner and now 
another. It is Ben Jonson in his most railing mood, hating 
and mocking at his venal creatures. 

Mr. lon Swinley surpassed himself as Mosca the Parasite. 
Mr. Baliol Holloway was a powerful Volpone, steering a cleve: 
course amid many pitfalls and never making him the con- 
ventional miser. Mr. Eugene Leahy had in Sir Politique 
Would-Bee a part that suited him admirably. Miss Margaret 
Yarde was inimitable as his boring wife, with her perennial 
stream of talk and her unwavering brightness. Volpone’s 
train of dwarf, fool, and hermaphrodite was extremely well 
played. Altogether the play was well worth seeing. 

It is curious how much this play, first produced in 1605, 
belongs to the next chapterof dramaticdevelopment. lt has the 
faults and virtues of Racine, Dryden, and Otway. ‘There are 
no vain chasings after puns, no blunders, indeed, of any kind, 
and no spontaneity or poetry either. It is, within its con- 
ventions, a masterpiece of construction. It is a sustained piece 
of satire, a triumph of technique of which no other Elizabethan 
was the least capable. For this we now forgive a certain 
shallow aridity which damned it with the last generation. 

TARN. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Autpwycu.—The Tempest .. os ae ot 685 
{Miss Viola Tree’s production, with Mr. Henry Ainley as 
Prospero. | 
Littte.—London’s Grand Guignol aa oo 8.15—2.90 
(Good, but perhaps not quite so good as the last programme.] 


Lyric, HamMersMitu.—The Beggar’s Opera ..  8.15--2.30 
(The first and best musical comedy.) 
SHarrespury.—The Great Lover .. a eo 9.30—2,30 


The first act is the 


{Mr, Maurice Moscovitch as a tenor. 
beat.) 
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BOOKS. 


— 
BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA.* 
We know nothing of the authors of this little book, but we 
find no difficulty in recommending it to our readers. As far 
as we have been able to verify them, the facts are carefully 
stated. Though the anti-Bolshevik sympathies of the writers 
are strong, and never concealed, there is nothing rhetorical 
about their appeal. There attempt to create 
undue prejudice by highly coloured personal attacks on the 
Bolshevik leaders. Best of all, the book, though small in size. 
js thoroughly well documented. Wheuever possible, the actual 
words of Lenin or the other chiefs are given. ‘This is far better 
than having to rely upon generalized descriptions of their views. 
Avain, as an appendix we have the text of the Russian Soviet 
Constitution which was adopted by the Fifth All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets at its Sitting of July 10th, 1918. Further, 
we get practically the text of that very remarkable document, 


is no 








published in the Times of July 30th, 1920, which contained 
the answer of the Executive Committee of the Moscow | 
International to the series of twelve questions put to them by | 
the British Independent Labour Party. It will be remembered 
that the sting of the answer to the twelve questions was contained 
2. ‘That question was :— 


in the answer to Question 2. 
‘Will the Third International state how they conceive the 
theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat as applied in Great 
Britain 7?” 
* Whoever tells the British working class that it can overthrow 
the capitalist dictatorship in the British Empire through any 
other means than the dictatorship of the proletariat, that is, by 





taking the full power into their own hands, by depriving of 
political power all those who defend capitalist exploitation and 
by organizing a Red labour army, deceives himself and others. 
Pee Had the British working class gained power by means 
of Parliamentary elections, by means of so-called democracy . . . 
the Communists are not for a moment freed of their duty of | 
saying to the workers the following :—(1) That it is most un- 

likely that ihe British bourgeoisie, the most energetic and most 

skilful oppressor of national movements, the richest in the 

world, the ruler not only of millions of British workers, but of 

hundreds of millions of the peasants and the workers of the 

Colonies—it is most unlikely that this bourgeoisie will give up 

its power without a struggle and become subject to the paper 

will of a Parliament; (2) that, therefore, the workers should 

prepare not for an easy Parliamentary victory but for victory 

by a heavy civil war; (3) that should the workers have suc- 

ceeded in gaining power without this civil war, that would only 

signify that the necessity of civil war would confront the work- 

ing class so soon as it set out to realize its will to defend itself 

from capitalist exploitation and speculation ; so soon as it began 

to liberate the masses in the Colonies now oppressed by British 

Imperialism.” 


Another very useful document which we get wellnigh verbatim 
is the message to the British Delegation which visited Russia 
last summer. ‘This the handed to Alderman 
Turner, the Chairman of the Delegates. A more plain-spoken 
document was never put forward, and one can only say that the 


was message 


very small amount of opposition or even irritation which was 





displayed by our Labour leaders here is proof of that curious 


willingness to humble themselves before physical power which 


so often appears in minor revolutionaries. 
Here is Lenin’s contemptuous dismissal of the men who for 
want of a 


better term we may term the Girondins of the 
Trade Socicties : 

I was not surprised to find that the view-point of some of 
the members of your Delegation does not with that 
of the working class, but coincides with the view-point of the 
the cla of exploiters. This because in all 
capitalist countries the imperialist war has again exposed the 
inveterate namely, the desertion of the majority of 
Parliamentary and trade-union leaders of the workers to the 
camp of the bourgeoisie. Under the oblique pretence of the 
‘defence of the country.’ actually defending the spoliatory 
interests of one of the two groups of the world bandits, the 
Anglo-French-American or the German group, they entered 
into an alliance with the bourgeoisie against the revolutionary 
struggle of the proletariat ; they covered up this treason with 
sentimental shopkeeper, reformist, and pacifist phrases about 
peaceful evolution, constitutional measures, about 
democracy, &c. This was the case in all countries. It 
not surprising that this very tendency existing in England has 


found expression in the composition of your Delegation.” 
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As if this was not insulting enovgh, Lenin later in the 
message added the following :— 


S 


"Such people are not capable of anything except the adoption 
Oi ‘sweetened resolutions’ against intervention, which are 
(1s, Bolshe Russia. By G. KB. Raine and EK. Lubolf. London: Nisbet. 

5. Let.] 








made up merely of shopkeepers’ phrases. In a certain respect 
these resolutions are useful inasmuch as the ‘ old leaders’ (the 
partisans of bourgeois democracy, peaceful methods, &¢., &c.) 
will make themselves ridiculous in the eyes of the masses, 
exposing themselves the sooner the more resolutions rom pst 
which, being empty and non-committal, are unattended by 
revolutionary action.’ 

Unless we are much mistaken, it was writing of this kind that 
produced the Council of Action. There was real anxiety amongst 
the leaders here to show Lenin that they were not so abjectly 
moderate as he supposed. 

We might go on to point out many of the other striking and 

self-revealing phrases with which Lenin’s message is salted. 
For example :— 
_ “The freedom of Press and assembly in a bourgeois democracy 
is tantamount to the freedom of the well-to-do to plot against 
the working people. It means freedom of bribing and buying 
up newspapers by the capitalist. I have so often explained 
this in the Press that it was not very entertaining to me to 
repeat myself.” 

Mr. Turner, in an interview published by the Yorkshire Post, 
contributed quite a good answer to Lenin, but it must be 
admitted that though Mr. Turner had the better of it in 
common sense, Lenin is the much more amusing writer. He is 
quite merciless and seems deliberately to prefer insult to courtesy. 

In the introductory chapter there is quite an anthology 
culled from the out-pourings of the Soviet machine and of their 
leader. Many of Lenin’s remarks will require a good deal 
of interpretation by the Pacifists and Socialists in this country. 
A signal example of this is the announcement of the suppression 
of the Mir :— 

* At the present moment the requirements of the population 
of the Federal Soviet Republic for means of daily information 
are adequately met by the Soviet publication. . . . The Press 
Department, therefore, considers it impossible to permit the 
further publication of the Mir, and has decided to suppress 
this paper for ever.”’—(/zviestya, October 17th, 1918, No. 226.) 

There is something quite Napoleonic here. It has the ring 
of those Bulletins that used to shake Europe by means of such 
phrases as “The House of Braganza has ceased to reign.” 
Another most interesting example of how the Sovict deals with 
the Press is to be found in the following Russian wireless of 
February 26th, 1919 :— 

‘The Central Executive Committee has confirmed the 
decision to close the newspaper Vsegda Vperiod, as its appeals 
for the cessation of civil appear to be a betrayal of the 
working classes.”’ 


s 


war 


We may wind up with a quotation from a speech made by 
Lenin at the Serpukhovo on June 26th, 1920 :— 

““* Freedom is a bourgeois notion. What Russia wants 
is an iron government of a few determined men, and that she 
happily has ’ (reported in the Proletarian Echo, June 28th, 1920).” 

With so much of notice we must leave Bolshevik Russia. 
Before doing so, however, we desire once more to advise our 
readers not to be satisfied with reviews, but to purchase the 
book and keep it by them. In the course of this year they 
are pretty sure to be told all sorts of fairy tales about Russia 
and the virtues of the Soviet Government, and will need the 
corrective of the actual words and deeds of the Soviet. 

They will find many interesting things upon such subjects as 
the blockade, the treatment of the peasants, and, above all, the 
amazing justice and mercy dealt out to the Trade Unions. 
For example, the full text of the decree for Compulsory Labour 
is given. It is a very precious document. What is quoted in 
the work before us is the verified translation which was signed 
by Lenin and issued by him for publication in Great Britain. 
We particularly like the frankness of Clause 11, which begins :— 

‘The Socialist régime repudiates categorically the principle 
of ‘freedom of labour’ proper to the Liberal Capitalistic régime ; 

principle which in bourgeois society represents freedom for 
some to exploit others. and freedom for others to be exploited. 


THE BURFORD RECORDS.* 
Tne little town of Burford has had an eventful life, but an 


| event in its life which deserves to be printed in red is the appear- 


ance of this book. ‘The records of no smal! town in England, 
we suppose, have been treated with more patient and scholarly 
care than Mr. Gretton has shown in this book. His work deserves 
the fair and ample form in type and production which has been 
given to it by the Oxford University Press. ‘Travellers by road 
find it difficult to tear themselves away from Burford. Not 


Government. By RB. H. 


* The Burford Records: a Study in Minor Town 
[423. net.) 


Gretton, M.A., M.B.E, Oxiord: at the Clarendon Press. 
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only the main street but every little alley seems to contain 
something of interest, and few towns in England show on their 
faces such a patent and curious mingling of the domestic archi- 
tecture of many English generations. The attractions of 
Burford are helped by the attractions of the district. Who 
that has lived in the Cotswolds or even visited them does not 
retain for ever in his memory a picture of the cool grey 
villages lying in the trough or on the side of billowy 
slopes, and seeming rather to have grown up of their own 
accord than to have been built by the inhabitants of 
those airy roaming uplands? Westwards are the wonderful 
vales of Evesham and Gloucester. The visitor to Bredon Hill, 
a true hill of romance, looks down upon Tewkesbury and 
Gloucester, seen in perpetually changing lights. Eastwards 
the Cotswolds slope gradually down to the valley where the 
Thames proper has its source. But the Thames is supplied 
from all the valleys of the Cotswolds—the Windrush, Lech, 
Coln, and Churn. Bath and Bristol are surely appropriate 
towns to be on the southern edge of the Cotswolds. The cold- 
ness of the uplands does not promise well for agriculture, though 
some of the hardiest sheep in England abound and thrive 
there ; nevertheless, barley-growing has been brought to a high 
pitch not unaided, let us believe, by the ministrations of the 
Agricultural College at Cirencester. Some of the more beautiful 
Cotswold towns—Broadway, for example, at the foot of its 
noble hill—have suffered a little from the sophistication of those 
seekers after beauty who, having found it, have not contributed 
to it by building certain kinds of houses on the fringes of the 
towns ; but Burford is little if at all spoilt. 


Mr. Gretton’s researches among the Burford records yield a 
study of genuine historical value. It is a study in minor town 
government which will bring many surprises to the ordinary 
reader. The original grant of liberties to Burford was of very 
early date; it was indeed the earliest dated instance of a Gild 
Merchant. The first charter was apparently granted between 
1088 and 1107. The grant was not of a Gild Merchant alone, 
for it included also the usual liberties in the setting up of a 
borough—an important concession to so small a town and one 
that was purely agricultural. The explanation apparently 
is that Robert FitzHamon, who received the first grant, had 
supported William Rufus against the rebcllion of Bishop Odo. 

‘itzHamon incorporated the manor of Burford into the Honour 
of Gloucester, and for some centuries Burford remained a manor 
of that Honour. The fact that Burford was a kind of outlying 
dependency of the Honour of Gloucester led to much confusion 
about the exact constitutional rights of the town. As it was 
an unimportant item in the possessions of a succession of great 
lords none of whom ever lived at Burford, the supervision was 
slight and constitutional perplexities were natural enough. 
From the first Earls of Gloucester it passed to the De Clares, 
then to the Despensers, and from them to the Earls of Warwick. 
At the end of the fifteenth century the manor came into the 
hands of the Crown. 


The burgesses of Burford both in the earlier days and under 
the Crown believed themselves to be really free agents, and 
acted accordingly not without credit to themselves and to the 
management of their town. A storm began to brew when in 
1601 the Crown alienated the town and manor to Sir John 
Fortescue, who had been Queen Elizabeth’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. As Fortescue, like the earlier lords of the place, 
did not live at Burford the change made no great difference, 
but when his executors sold the town and manor in 1617 to Sir 
Lawrence Tanfield the storm burst. Tanfield became the first 
resident lord of the manor. Within two years of his arrival the 
burgesses, in the person of six of their number, were put on 
their defence in the Court of Exchequer on a charge of usurping 
certain liberties and privileges. The result of the trial was that 
the Court held invalid the plea of Charter with regard to a good 
many privileges. “The disaster,” says Mr. Gretton, “ was 
complete, but it enables us to see the manner of the advance in 
burghal activity during the sixteenth century and the com- 
parative lack of any such activity in the previous century.” 
Although Burford was prosperous enough in the seventeenth 
century, the subsequent history of the corporation is a story of 
decline. In the eighteenth century we have a glimpse of the 


burgesses on trial for mismanagement of trust funds and for 
petty misdemeanours. The prime mover in the action was 
John Lenthall, one of the family—long associated with Burford— 
to which the famous Speaker of the House of Commons belonged. 








The end of the Corporation came in 1861 in a strangely humilia. 
ting way. It was not announced directly, but was referred to 
quite incidentally, yet none the less decisively, in a schedule 
of an Act confirming a scheme of the Charity Commissioners | 

As regards an obvious feature of the architecture of Burford 
Mr. Gretton says :— 


“The fact that the only freestone quarry was at later dates 
supplying stone for great buildings elsewhere is proof that it 
had not been very heavily worked for building in Burford. 
This supports the view that, even when stone began to be more 
freely used, it was not as a rule employed above the ground. 
floor storey, the upper parts of the houses being still of timber 
with wattle and daub filling. That would account for a certain 
architectural incongruity which must have puzzled many 
observers in Burford, namely, the existence of fine old pointed 
archways in what are now insignificant positions. These, jt 
has been remarked by a distinguished architect, are the entrance 
doorways of the larger type of burgage houses here. Nowadays 
they open only into narrow yards, or else into little alleys of 
cottages ; while nothing in the buildings in which they are set 
is of an impressive character. The explanation, given the nature 
of the original houses, is not difficult to provide. The archways 
stood in the centre of the house frontages, with living rooms 
on either side and above, and led through the buildings to the 
gardens, closes, barns, wool-sheds, and workshops of their 
owners. Now, as increasing population necessitated division of 
the burgage tenements, a house of this kind offered itself pecu- 
liarly to the purpose. The entrances under the archway to 
either side of the original house would instantly facilitate division 
into two separate dwellings. At the same time ease of access 
through the archway to ground at the back would facilitate the 
building of rows of cottages there, on the courtyard or close. 
Once the tenement had been thus dealt with, the timber and 
— upper storey would, in later times when stone was more 
reely used, be very easily destroyed, and very likely to be de- 
stroyed, to make way for new ideas and a more complete par- 
tition of the building. It can be seen in this way how nothing 
of the original structure would remain except the arch; and 
how, by the very nature of the case, the arch would survive 
amid a number of small houses having nothing in common 
with its own character.” 


A very interesting section of the book deals with one of the 
risings of the Levellers, Cromwell’s mutinous soldiers, and its 
suppression at Burford by Cromwell and Fairfax. It is an 
extraordinary story how Den, or Denne, who was among those 
sentenced to death, was reprieved at the last moment and was 
required to preach a sermon to the mutincers. The mutinecrs 
regarded Denne as having been a traitor to them throughout. A 
contemporary account says :— 


“And to ee an utter inconfidence and jealousie for ever 
amongst such upon all future engagements, they made that 
wretched Judas Den, to that end their pandor and slave. . 
they enjoyne Den to preach Apostacy to us in the pulpit of 
Burford Church, to assert and plead the unlawfulnesse of our 
engagement, as much as before the lawfulnesse to vindicate, 
and justifie all those wicked and abhominable proceedings of 
the Generall, Lieutenant Generall and their Officers against us, 
howling and weeping like a Crocadile, and to make him a perfect 
Rogue and villain upon everlasting Record.” 


Another writer of the time gives a singular account, moving 
in its quaint simplicity, of the executions :— 


“This day Coronet Thompson was brought into the Church- 
yard (the place of execution). Death was a great terror to 
him, as unto most. Some day he had hopes of a pardon, and 
therefore delivered something reflecting upon the legality of 
his engagement, and the just hand of God upon him; But if 
he had they failed him. Corporal Perkins was the next, the 
place of death, and sight of his Executioners, was so far from 
altering his countenance or danting his spirit, That he seemed 
to smile upon both, and accompt it a great mercy, that he was 
to die for this quarrel; and casting his eyes up to his Father 
and afterwards to his fellow-prisoners (who stood upon the 
Church-leads to see the execution) set his back against the 
wall, and bad the Executioners shoot; and so died gallantly, 
as he had lived religiously. After him Master John Church 
was brought to the stake. He was as much supported by 
God, in this great agony, as the later; for after he had pulled 
off his Dublet, he stretched out his Arms, and bad the Souldiers 
do their duties, looking them in the face, till they gave fire 
upon him, without the least kind of fear or terror.” 





THE FIFTH ARMY IN MARCH, 1918.* 
Tue stubborn defence offered by the Fifth Army in March, 1918, 
to General Ludendorff’s gigantic offensive was one of the most 
memorable episodes of the war. It is still imperfectly understood, 
and a full and dispassionate narrative of the Fifth Army’s doings 
would be of great interest. We are disappointed at finding that 
Mr. Shaw Sparrow’s new book on the subject does not fulfil this 
purpose. Mr. Shaw Sparrow has devoted much attention to the 
subject. He has collected much new detail and he has obtained 
a number of instructive maps. But he is an advocate rather 


* The Fifth Army in March, 1918. By W. Shaw Sparrow. With an Latro 
duction by General Sir Hubert Gough. London: Lane. (21s. net.} 
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than a historian, and he is too much obsessed with the unfairness 
of the popular verdict on the Fifth Army and its commander 
to be a good advocate. It is a commonplace in the courts that a 
counsel must not take too keen a personal interest in his client if 
he wishes to present the case effectively, nor must he on any 
account lose his sense of proportion. In stating a literary case 
the same rule applies, and we fear that Mr. Shaw Sparrow has 
defied it. He is so passionately convinced of the injustice done 
to his clients that he is continually interrupting his argument in 
order to denounce the other side. Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Haig, 
Lord Byng, Genera] Monash, General Pétain, and other eminent 
personages suffer at the hands of this well-meaning but ill-advised 
advocate, whose critical digressions become in the end so incessant 
and so prejudiced as to weary even a sympathetic reader. Sir 
Hubert Gough contributes a dignified preface, in which he 
expresses the hope that the book will show that “the task 
imposed on the Fifth Army was fulfilled in spite of its immense 
difficulties,” and that it will elucidate the nature of those difficul- 
tics. We share the hope, but we fear that Mr. Shaw Sparrow's 
method of treating the case will leave many readers unconvinced. 


It is a pity that Mr. Shaw Sparrow confuses the issue, for 
there should be no mystery about it. The dominant fact of 
the situation in the early weeks of 1918 was that Germany had 
the initiative and a superiority of numbers in the West. Lord 
Haig’s armics had been severely tried by the long Flanders 
offensive of 1917 and by the Cambrai battles, and had had to 
send some of their best divisions to support the Italians after 
Caporetto. It was known that General Ludendorff was preparing 
a great offensive for March or April, which would almost certainly 
be directed against our front. Furthermore, the British Armies 
were required at this time to take over a long section of the 
French front, to the south of St. Quentin and across the Oise. 
Lord Haig in these circumstances asked for reinforcements. 
The Cabinet in the exercise of its discretion declined to send 
them, maintaining that the British Armies were strong enough 
to resist any possible attack.in the West. It is not disputed 
that fresh troops were available. The Prime Minister, after 
the German offensive had taken place, took credit to himself for 
hurrying many thousands of men across the Channel. Large 
numbers were also brought to France from the Near East and 
replaced there by Indian divisions. But Lord Haig was not 
reinforced in time, because the Cabinet regarded our Western 
front as impregnable and immovable. The Cabinet compelled 
Lord Haig to take risks which he thought were excessive. It 
was thus solely responsible for the retreat from St. Quentin 
to the outskirts of Amiens, and the Prime Minister’s attempt to 
transfer the responsibility to other shoulders was as unjustified 
as it was disagreeable. Mr. Shaw Sparrow’s comments on the 
attitude of the Government are severe but well deserved. But 
they would have been far more effective if he had not subjected 
soldiers and politicians alike to indiscriminate and unkindly 
criticism. 

From a purely military point of view the Fifth Army’s 
performance, far from being discreditable, was a gratifying and 
memorable achievement. Mr. Shaw Sparrow rightly points 
out that a retreat is often a necessary operation of war, requiring 
more skill and better discipline than an advance. Moore’s 
retreat from Corunna, Wellington’s repeated retreats into 
Portugal, Lord French’s retreat from Mons, are well known 
examples which are rightly admired. The Fifth Army was in 
no sense disgraced by having to retreat from St. Quentin. 
Opinions will differ, until all the evidence is available, as to 
certain episodes in the retreat. But the fact remains that the 
Fifth Army and the Third Army, acting together, foiled General 
Ludendorff’s plan and wore out his immense and well-equipped 
striking force before it couldattain its object of capturing Amiens 
and separating the British and French armies. In achieving this 
purpose the Fifth Army unfortunately suffered heavy losses, 
but the price was not paid in vain. It is conceivable that if the 
Fifth Army had been stronger and had had more time to prepare 
its lines of defence, especially in the southern sectors taken over 
from the French, it might have stopped the German offensive 
at the Somme. But as the Fifth Army had only 14 infantry 
divisions and 3 cavalry divisions against 43 German infantry 
divisions, and as its rear defences were incomplete, it was 
compelled to retire, fighting as it went, for many miles west- 
ward. As Lord Haig has shown, he could best afford to yield 
ground in this part of his line. He did not propose or expect 
to confront the irresistible force of General Von Hutier by an 





immovable object, as in the old scholastic problem. He intended 
that the Fifth Army should fall back slowly, inflicting heavy 
casualties on the enemy, until the Germans had lost their 
impetus. His intention was fulfilled, although his plans were 
not executed to the letter, especially in regard to the defence 
of the Péronne bridgehead on the Somme. Mr. Shaw Sparrow 
deals in an interesting way with some details. He shows, for 
example, that the morning mists of March 21st, 1918, and later 
days were by no means so disadvantageous to us as was thought 
at the time. The enemy took some of our outposts by surprise, 
but their general advance and their artillery action were impeded 
by the fog which concealed the battlefield. Again, the author 
emphasizes the part played by the enemy’s airmen who -flew 
low over our lines and did much damage by their machine-gun 
fire, while our airmen in turn were doing the same to the German 
reserve.. Mr. Shaw Sparrow strongly contests the widespread 
belief that the Third Army would not have had to fal] back 
if the Fifth Army had not been forced to give ground. It is 
true, as he says, that the Third Army, attacked by overwhelming 
numbers, had also to retreat, and that it was much assisted on 
its southern wing by the famous 9th Division of the Fifth Army. 
We wish that the author could have made this plain without 
subjecting Lord Byng to harsh criticism. The Third Army was 
made stronger because it could not afford to retreat so far west 
as the Fifth Army; the loss of Arras and Vimy would have 
been a very grave disaster. It does not beseem a layman to 
complain, as the author does, that Lord Byng placed too many 
troops in one part of his line—the Flesquiéres salient; the 
commander of the Third Army, who did the work assigned to 
him with conspicuous success, must surely have disposed his 
troops rightly. The author brings out the fact that the scratch 
force got together to dig and defend an improvised line east of 
Amiens—commonly and erroneously called “ Carey’s force’ — 
was organized at General Gough’s instance by General Grant, 
his chief Engineer officer, soon after the retreat began ; General 
Carey was at home on leave and took over the command of 
this force when he returned some time afterwards. If Mr. Shaw 
Sparrow had cut down his arguments and given more space to 
such details as this, and to the personal experiences of officers 
and men in the great battle, he might have made a really 
valuable book. 








LS PERE HYACINTHE DANS L’EGLISE ROMAINE, 
1827-1869.* 

Tue subject of this memoir was a well-known figure in the 
French Church under the Second Empire. He was, if not a 
great, certainly a famous, preacher: he filled Notre-Dame as 
no one before or since has filled it; ‘il n’est pas éloquent,” 
it was said of him, ‘‘c’est eloquence méme.” But he was a 
man rather of impressions than of thought, who left no lasting 
mark upon his generation. He had little balance or stability ; 
when he broke with the Church, Mérimée wrote: ‘ Le Pére 
Hyacinthe veut faire Je Luther; mais il n’a pas la taille qu'il 
faut pour ce réle.”” He was a man of sincere, though mystical 
rather than rational, piety ; but he was out of place in a religious 
order, and in the Church. His son describes him as ‘a deist 
tinged with Christianity’; he was a more self-conscious 
Vicaire Savoyard. His attempt to found a Gallican Church 
cannot be taken seriously; ‘le temps n’est plus aux grands 
schismes’’?; and when he died (1912), the interest which 
attached to him had long been historical ; he was the depository 
of the memories of a pastage. It isin this sense that M. Houtin’s 
work is important; the selection and editing of the material 
could not have been committed to more competent hands than 
those of the author of ‘‘ La Question Biblique,”’ and the ** Histoire 
du Modernisme Catholique.” ‘‘ My one wish is to be of service 
to those who desire to know what Catholicism really is,” he says. 
The conspiracy of silence with which the book has been received 
in France shows how great a pressure the Church can still bring 
to bear on journalism, and its unwillingness to allow facts which 
it cannot deny or question to be known. 

Charles Loyson entered Saint-Sulpice as Renan left it. 
Readers of the idealized account of this great seminary in 
‘*‘Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse”’ will find it described more 
prosaically as a school of mediocrity, respectable, but devoid of 
ideas. It was, however, decorous and dignified, which is more 
than can be said of the Dominican novitiate to which the future 
orator transferred himself, where the penalty for a trifling 
= ‘Te Pere Hyacinthe dans U Eglise “Romaine, 1827-1869. Par Albert j Houtia, 
Paris: KE. Nourry. [9 francs.] 
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infraction of the rule was that the friars assembled in chapter 
spat in the face of the offender :— 

“Tl vit un jour un visage dégouttant de crachats lancés 
avec une verve qui trahissait une intention vindicative; et ce 
spectacle |’écoeura.”’ 

It is satisfactory to learn that the superior responsible for 
these proceedings was subsequently removed to the more suitable 
atmosphere of a lunatic asylum, and M. Loyson migrated from 
the children of Lacordaire to the newly restored Discalced 
Carmelites. Here the outstanding figures were Pére 
Hermann Cohen, a converted Jew, whom he describes 
as “an adventurer,’ and Pére Bernard Bauer, afterwards 
a prelate and chaplain to the Empress, who in the end 
abandoned his orders and the Church. The Carmelite friars 
are described as coarse and gross, greatly inferior even to the 
expectorating Dominicans. ‘“‘ You have gone into an order 
which is a disorder and without a government,” said an Arch- 
bishop to Hyacinthe, as he was called in religion ; and another ; 
*“You are too honest a man for the habit you wear.” M. 
Houtin’s description of the extent to which the esprit de corps 
encouraged in the Congregations overrides the most elementary 
moral principles, and of the insufficient knowledge of the Order 
possessed by novices at the time of their profession, are instruc- 
tive, and should be taken to heart by not a few well-intentioned 
but ignorant persons in our own Church. 

The outspoken criticism of the Papacy and in general of the 
Roman authorities on the part of eminent ecclesiastics will 
come as a surprise to Anglican Romanizers. ‘‘ The younger 
clergy are heretics,” said an old-fashioned bishop, speaking of 
the then rising school of Ultramontanes; and another: ‘‘ They 
want to govern the Church like a shop: it is enough to make 
one lose faith.” ‘‘ God will sweep them away,” writes Mgr. 
Landriot; and Mgr. Dupanloup: “ Propaganda would like 
to drive the bishops like a herd of swine.” ‘‘ The times are 
great, the men small,” said Cardinal Grasselini; Mgr. Tizzani: 
“The destruction of Jesuitism is the one remedy”; and 
Mgr. Darboy, the martyr of the Commune, whom Pius IX. 
thought better suited for an Ambassador than for the Arch- 
bishopric of Paris: ‘* The Popes have had the education, the 
politics, and the fortunes of Europe in their hands; and see 
to what they have brought us! Our best wisdom is to do 
nothing, and just to endure.’’ Mgr. Isoard, then Auditor of 
the Rota, writes from Rome (1869): ‘‘ This system of rigorism 
@ outrance cannot be permanent. Discontent and disgust are 
universal; with a new pontificate a reaction must come.” 
It came with the death of Pius IX, (1878) ; but the change was 
one of men, not of spirit or temper. A saying of the venerable 
Dillinger is recorded (p. 292): ‘* History shows that the state 
of things which has come about in the Church since the separa- 
tion of the Eastern and Western Churches is not of God.” We 
need not go far afield to be convinced of this. The present 
Pope is personally a wise, a moderate, and a religious man. 
Yet, even under such a Pontiff, Rome, which refuses to condemn 
assassination in Ireland, last week condemned emphatically— 
risum teneatis !—the Y.M.C.A. 





AMERICA’S WARDS.* 
Mr. Franck, the American traveller who has written enter- 
taining books about many countries, has-just produced a most 
readable and well-illustrated book on the West Indies. He 
went south, apparently in the autumn of 1919, to Cuba, and 
thence worked his way through Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico,and the Virgin Isles to the Leeward and Windward Islands, 
returning by Trinidad and Curacao to Colon and home by way 
of Jamaica. He gives his impressions of almost every island 
of note, and is particularly outspoken in his contempt for the 
British West Indies. But his main purpose is to describe the 
American West Indies, and to these he devotes three-fourths of 
the volume. British readers, who are accustomed to receive 
advice from some Americans as to how the British Empire should 
be governed, will observe with mild surprise that this shrewd 
American traveller did not find perfect peace and contentment 
even in the American dependencies. Cuba is not, strictly 
speaking, an American Protectorate, though America keeps a 
watchful eye on her. The island is governed by “an ignorant 
and avaricious clique” of Cubans; corruption and inefficiency 
are universal in the public service. “To an even greater extent 
than with us the best men shun political office.” Porto Rico 


* Roaming a. .. - Indies. By Harry A. Franck, London: 
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“complains that it is an organized but not an incorporated 
territory of the United States,” and there is a strong political 
party which demands independence. Upon this Mr. Franck 
remarks: ‘‘ There is of course no more reason why Porto Rico 
should have her independence than that Florida should.” 
He at any rate is not prepared to apply the doctrine of “ self- 
determination ” literally and indiscriminately. Porto Rico, he 
says, is not fit to govern herself; Americans pay too much 
attention to Latin-American criticism. “‘ We are not used to 
the sob-eloquence of the race, which at bottom means very 
little.” It is an odd though true saying from an author who 
must have heard and read a great deal of Irish-American “ gob- 
eloquence” about the alleged wrongs of Ireland. English is 
little spoken in Porto Rico, and after twenty years of American 
rule only a third of the children are being educated. Porto 
Rico is densely populated, with nearly 400 persons to the square 
mile, and there is not enough employment forall. The Socialists 
are trying to stir up the poor labourers against the American 
sugar companies which form the chief industry of the island. 
As for the Virgin Islands, Mr. Franck thinks that America 
made a bad bargain in paying Denmark 25,000,000 dollars for 
them, though of course the harbour of St. Thomas is an invaluable 
naval station. The islands are governed autocratically by an 
American Admiral, “until our busy Congress finds time to 
establish another form of government,” and the islanders expect 
Washington to bear the whole expense of administration. In 
St. Croix there is a strong racial movement among the negroes, 
who, in Mr. Franck’s opinion, are unduly favoured by the 
authorities. 

Haiti and Santo Domingo stand in a different category. Haiti 
is an American Protectorate, on much the same footing as 
Egypt. Santo Domingo is in American occupation, much as 
Mesopotamia is in British occupation. In the early part 
of the Great War President Wilson took possession of these 
two independent negro Republics. In 1915 Haiti was having 
one of its customary revolutions. The President, Guillaume 
Sam, massacred all his political prisoners; their friends rose, 
dragged Sam out of the French Legation and lynched him. 
Such things had happened before in Haiti, but President Wilson 
thought that Haiti’s right to “ self-determination”’ had been 
exceeded. He landed marines, occupied the country and com- 
pelled the Haitians to sign a treaty giving them American 
“ assistance” for at least twenty years. No doubt it was high 
time to do this. Yet many Haitians are not grateful 
for the benefits conferred upon them. They resent, too, the 
strict colour-line drawn by the American marines, most of 
whose officers are Southerners. Many of these Haitian Sinn 
Feiners, who are called “ cacos,’”” have taken to the bush and 
there conduct a guerrilla war against the Americans. Like 
their fellow-rebels in Ireland, they are addicted to laying 
ambushes for small parties of marines or police and butcher 
their victims with the utmost ferocity, but they will rarely 
fight on even terms and are very hard to catch. Mr. Franck 
tells some interesting anecdotes of the war between the American 
troops and the Haitian revolutionaries, which began three 
years ago and will, he thinks, last “for years to come.” The 
“caco”’ leader was a General Charlemagne who, having escaped 
from gaol where he was serving a sentence for highway robbery, 
raised the standard of revolt against the Americans. Many 
natives who disliked forced labour on the new roads which the 
country sorely needs joined Charlemagne. Those who would 
not join him were murdered or robbed. He posed as the 
deliverer of Haiti from white oppression, as though he were a 
second Toussaint L’Ouverture. To the American mind the 
“caco” does not appeal with the romantic charm ol 
the Sinn Feiner. Mr. Franck with much. satis- 
faction how in 1919 a young marine officer tracked down ~ 


records 


Charlemagne in the bush and shot him, and how the 
corpse was exhibited in the chief towns as a warnins 
to the “cacos” and their sympathizers. It is cleat 


that in Haiti, as elsewhere, order is the first requisite of reform. 
The author in his description of the country refers repeatedly 
to the ruins of the old French plantations and irrigation works. 
Haiti, once a rich and flourishing colony, has returned to « 
state of nature in the century since the negroes revolted, and 
the Americans have to do the work of the French all over again, 
both for the country and for the people who have reverted tv 
their African barbarism. 

Santo Domingo was occupied by American marines 1 
1916 during a revolution. ‘The President resigned, and the 
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Opposition candidate for the post was refused recognition. 
Since then American naval and marine officers: have conducted 
“The Military. Government of the United States in Santo 
Domingo ” and appoint and control all the local officials. Like 
General Macready in Ireland, the American Admiral set himself 
to disarm the natives. He fixed a date by which all weapons 
must be given up ; persons found with arms after that date were 
sharply punished. Nevertheless, there are revolutionaries 
striving for ‘“ self-determination ” in Santo Domingo. They are 
called “ gavilleros,”’ and they are better fighters than the “‘ cacos” 
of Haiti. ‘One band has announced a determination com- 
pletely to exterminate the white foreigners and makes a practice 
of horribly mutilating the dead aud wounded.” More than 
thirty marines have been killed in this insurrection, as against 
only four in Haiti. Mr. Franck says that “the forces of occu- 
pation might in some ways have handled this bandit situation 
better than they did; largely because of ignorance of local 
customs, partly because of inefficiency and a certain amount of 
brutality, they made something of a mess of it or at least let it 
become more serious than it need have done.” The province of 
Seibo, the chief seat of the insurrection, is said by the author 
to have become disaffected because a popular Sinn Feiner or 
“ gavillero’’ was betrayed and shot. According to Mr. Franck, 
the Dominicans in general dislike the occupation, partly because 
of the military rule and the censorship, partly because of the 
colour-line, for the Dominicans “see no justice in ranking a 
well-educated influential citizen of more than the American 
average of culture in the same socially impossible category as 
an illiterate black dock-labourer simply because his hair is 
curly and his complexion slightly dulled.” It is interesting to 


learn from a writer who knows Spain and Spanish America well 


1 . * . : ** | 
that while the French of Haiti has become an unintelligible 


jargon, “the most uneducated Dominicans spoke a Spanish 
almost as clear and precise as that heard in the streets of Madrid.” 
he says, be something enduring in the Castilian 
language, which be reproves his countrymen for neglecting. 
Mr. Franck maintains that Santo Domingo is wholly unfit for 
self-government, and that American rule, which has already done 
much for the country, ought to be maintained for at least half a 
century, by which time the generation educated in the new 
We sympathize 


There must, as 


schools will have come to years of discretion. 
heartily with the Americans in their self-denying efforts to 
cleanse two notorious plague-spots in the Western hemisphere. 
Their hard experience will perhaps help them to understand 
our difficulties under similar conditions in the East. 


MEMOIRS THE COUNT DE ROCHECHOUART.* 
Lovis Vicror Lfon, Count de Rochechouart, whose Memoirs, 
written about seventy years ago, are now published in England 


OF 


for the first time, wasa member of one of the most distinguished | 
Loyalty to the monarchy, | 


families of the old French nobility. 
for good or ill, through happy andunhappy fortune, was a tradi- 
tion in this family. They were not among those who escaped 
from France by emigration at the first outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. The father of Count Louis appears to have remained 
at his country house of Montigny, where he gave protection to 
the Abbé Edgeworth, proscribed for his ministrations to Louis 
XVI. on the scaffold. His wife, the mother of Count Louis and 
several other children, had been an intimate friend of the Duchesse 
de Polignac and consequently one of the small circle most 
favoured by Queen Marie Antoinette. Madame de Roche- 
chouart ventured all, her fortune, her life, and the fate of her 
children, to help in the scheme of the Baron de Batz for rescuing 
the Queen from prison. She failed, being, it seems, as impru- 
dent as she was brave, but her gallant, unselfish spirit and light- 
hearted scorn of danger were certainly inherited by the writer 
of these Memoirs. 

His character as shown in them has considerable charm. 
He wrote the book not at all for his own glory, but in order, 
he tells us, to preserve the memory of a man who was a bene- 
factor not only to him, but to the French nation; “to bring 
my fellow-countrymen to repent of the oblivion in which they 
have left one who loved them so truly and rendered them such 
great services’; to bear testimony to the virtues of the Duc de 
Richelieu. From the point of view of a royalist who passionately 
loved his native country, that wise and liberal statesman and 
charming personage who helped to rule France under Louis 
“? Memoirs of the Count de Rochechouart, 1788-1822: In France, Southern Russia, 
in the Napoleoni: Ware,and as Commandant of Paris. Authorised Translation 
by Frances Jackson. London: John Murray. (16s, net.) 





XVIII. holds naturally a high place, and had he lived longer 
the Restoration might have had a different history. 

The Duc de Richelieu was the Comte de Rochechouart’s 
cousin by marriage. He acted as father and friend to the young 
soldier, who after @ first campaign in Portugal made his way 
across Europe to join his mother at Odessa, and thus came under 
the Duke’s authority and protection as the Tsar’s Governor- 
General in Southern Russia. A romantic career of adventure 
now opened for young Rochechouart. As aide-de-camp to M. de 
Richelieu he saw service against the Turks and Circassians, 
and his account of these wild campaigns at the head of troops of 
Cossacks is full of picturesque detail. Later on he became aide- 
de-camp to the Tsar Alexander ]., whom he paints as an heroic 
and delightful character, and thus found himself, down to the 
Restoration, in the heart of the allied campaigns against Napo- 
leon. He was employed by the Tsar on several difficult missions, 
and describes important interviews which seem to show as much 
intelligent discretion as courage and wit. One of these was with 
Bernadotte, at that date (1813) much courted by the leaders 
of the Allies, who yet blamed and distrusted him for his hesita- 
tion in following up the victory he had gained over Maréchal 
Ney. The pale-faced, black-haired Gascon, attracted by the 
youth and frankness of Rochechouart, owned to him that his 
ambition was to succeed Napoleon on the throne of France—a 
piece of information valuable to the Allied Sovereigns. 

As Military Governor of Paris during the early days of the 
Restoration, the Count de Rochechouart presided at the execu- 
tion of Maréchal Ney. He lived in retirement till the year 
1858, having in his seventy years known France under four 
kings, two emperors, and two republics. 


FICTION. 

REVOLUTION.* 
Mr. BERESFORD gives a convincing air to his picture of the 
great future English revolution. The course of events, however, 
presupposes a Labour leader exactly like Isaac Perry of the 
story, and such a person is hard to find. Perry combines with 
his magnetic personality sane views of law and order, yet his 
entire ignorance of the laws of economics makes him a 
dangerous guide. He organizes the unions into one solid 
block and prepares for a general strike if the conditions of an 
impossible Labour Manifesto are not complied with. When, 


| on the outbreak of civil hostilities, the office of the Daily Herald 
| is raided, Perry composes matters and prevents bloodshed. 





~ 


Owing to his influence the beginning of the general strike is 
entirely peaceful, and it is only when he is accidentally shot 
that a serious revolutionary spirit is created. It must not be 
supposed, however, that Isaac Perry is the principal character in 
the book. Although he is the peg on which“ public events” turn, 
he is only occasionally mentioned, and his rare appearances are 
not described at any length. The chief interest of the volume 
lies in the account given by the author of the details of revolution 
as carried out in the rural village of Fynemore. This village 
is situated forty or fifty miles out of London, and a strong 
leavening of railway workers gives a socialistic tendency to the 
opinions of most of the young men in the neighbourhood. ‘The 
hero of the story is Paul Leaming, an ex-officer who is only 
just recovering from shell-shock and who has developed strongly 
Communistic sentiments—this in spite of the fact that he is the 
son of a great business man who has a house and estate at 
Fynemore. When Lord Fynemore, the squire of the village, 
escapes with his wife and family from London, and the service 
of the motor-lorries bringing food is interrupted, it is obvious 
that a crisis has arrived in which something must be done. A 
mass meeting in the village schoolroom is called by Paul Leaming, 
who hopes to avoid anarchy by inducing all the inhabitants of 
the village to agree to share their food supplies, and, indeed, all 
their possessions, After a violent discussion on the formation 
of the emergency committee proposed by Lord Fynemore, old 
Mr. Leaming, Paul’s father, is shot by Jem Oliver, the leader 
of the younger men. A scene of bloodshed appears to be inevit- 
able. It is prevented by Paul, who appeals for a voluntary 
application of Communism in the face of the public danger :— 
‘‘We must all come to an agreement. There can be no 
question of using force, of coming to blows, of fighting, if we are 
all agreed ? And agreement is so reasonable, so easy. We have 
only to share everything in common. Some of us have a little 
to give up. I, for instance, am ready to give up my house and 
the food-stores it contains; to share them with you all. Lord 





s evolution. By J. D. Beresford. London: Collins, [7s8. 6d. pet.) 
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Fynemore almost promised me, this morning, that he would do 
that,too. The farmers must follow ourexample.. Their produce 
will be divided among us, and the surplus we will give away 
outside the village. For a time there can be no buying or selling, 
and all those that have must give freely to those that have not, 
and ask for nothing in exchange, not for other goods, nor for 
service, nor even for thanks. If you grant this, there can be no 
excuse for violence. If you refuse it you will lose everything 
you possess in the end, and you will lose it by outrage and 
misery. ‘Can’t you all understand,’ he continues, pleading 
with them on a note of intense earnestness, ‘ how essential it is 
that we should agree together at this moment of social danger ? 
You have seen the terrible thing that has just happened. I am 
speaking to you now, with my father lying dead on this platform. 

e and I were friends. I loved him and he loved me. But if 
his death here this morning will help you, I can find it in my heart 
to be glad that he has served the great purpose of humanity. 
I would more gladly have given my own life to save you. But I 
may still have to do thet. I would give it gladly if I could know 
that by dying I could prevent any other bloodshed, even in this 
village.’ ” 

The audience sways this way and that, but finally Paul carries 
them with him, and he is chosen to serve as chairman of the 
emergency committee, of which both Lord Fynemore and Jem 
Oliver are to be members. All this is realized in great detail and 
is entirely convincing, as is the account of Andrews, the farmer, 
whois executed by Oliver's more violent followers when he declines 
to allow the crop he has grown to be put into the common stock, 
The Labour Government, however, fails to establish itself 
firmly; this reacts upon the country, and Paul gradually loses 
his hold on the village, and from then onwards the book ceases 
to be detailed, and only provides a rather hastily conceived 
sketch of the reaction which it is assumed would take place 
throughout England. The forces of law and order prevail ; 
the King, who apparently has been left in peace at Sandringham 
throughout the period of revolution, returns to London, and the 
Prime Minister resumes office. The state of affairs inaugurated 
by the counter-revolution is obviously not destined to last, 
and the book ends witha most gloomy forecast as to the prospects 
of civilization :— 

“Once Labour had become self-conscious, the end of the 
slowly elaborated British Constitution was already in sight. It 
had ceased to base its authority upon military force, and with its 
final loss of prestige as a result of the demonstration that it 
had no power to resist the wishes of a united minority of strikers, 
the confidence of the people in the whole system seemed to be 
utterly destroyed. And there was no other form of government 
to take its place. The very principle of government had been 
discredited ; and Paul saw nothing to succeed it but a continually 
increasing segregation, until each parish framed its own laws 
and rules of cenduct.” 


This, surely, is unduly pessimistic. The people of England 
are not as a whole uneducated, and still less are they unintelli- 
gent. They have had in the past a genius for government, 
and though they may make one disastrous experiment they 
have great powers of recuperation and may be trusted to 
recognize their mistakes and not to allow the civilization of 
their country to be hopelessly wrecked. 





What Next? By Denis Mackail. (John Murray. 7s. 6d, 
net.)—Mr. Denis Mackail has an hereditary right to our interest 
on the appearance of his first novel, and in What Next? he 
has followed Stevenson’s dictum that there is “ nothing like 
a little judicious levity.” The book is purely an extravaganza, 
and the wonderful valet, “ Lush,” who enters into partnership 
with his master and saves the financial situation, could never 
by any possibility have existed in real life. Mr. Mackail’s fairy- 
land is an amusing place, but not perhaps quite as diverting as 
it might have been. He gives us many brilliant epigrams and 
comments, but the actual situations in the story are not quite as 
amusingly devised as they should be in this ciass of literature. 
They do not grip the attention and dwell in the mind so that 
they recur to the reader in real life—sometimes at most incon- 
venient moments—as do the situations of the masters of this 
type of entertainment. Mr. Mackail’s pen moves with a 
slightly inexperienced stiffness, which no doubt time will cure. 
Still, wecannot help hoping that he will not adopt this particular 
type of novel as his medium. as there are evidences in his writing 
that he would do better in what may be called “ legitimate 
comedy ” than in the regions of pure farce. 

READABLE Novets.—Carrington’s Cases. By J. Storer 
Clouston. (Blackwood. 5s. net.)—A series of detective stories. 
Although Carrington himself is not a very convincing figure, 
the stories are amusing and many of the situations ingenious. 
——The Elephant God. By Gordon Casserly. (Phillip Allan, 
6s. net.)—An Anglo-Indian story in which a native rising is 








finally defeated by a marvellous elephant who under the orders 
of Major Kevin Dermot commands a herd of wild elephants 
with the utmost intelligence. The adventures described are 
interesting, and from the publisher's note giving the particulars 
of Colonel Gordon Casserly’s career, it is to be presumed that he 
knows what he is writing about. Still, to be required to believe 
in the intelligence and organizing powers of the elephant Badshah 
is what may be called “a tall order.” Anne Richmond. By 
Mrs. Alfredé Praga. (Odhams Press. 8s. 6d. net.)—The story 
of a girl who takes astounding measures in order to come into 
her woman’s inheritance of maternal love. In the end she 
marries the father of her child, and it is to be presumed lives 
happily ever after. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—>—___ 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


THe Fepruary MaGazines.—Sir John Davidson, who was 
Director of Military Operations under Lord Haig, contributes 
an important article on “ Passchendaele, 1917,” to the Nine- 
teenth Century. He recalls the critical situation produced by the 
failure of General Nivelle’s offensive and by the collayse of 
Russia and the intensified ‘U’-boat campaign. It was neces 
sary, he says, for the British Army to attack the enemy and to 
keep on attacking, so that he could not attack elsewhere. He 
states that the Passchendaelo offensive was delayed because 
the French wanted to take part and were not ready. The rain 
hampered but did not foil the plan. Sir John Davidson quotes 
from General Ludendorff’s memoirs abundant evidence of the 
train put upon the enemy. The Somme and Passchendaeles 
‘were not spectacular victories, but they wore the enemy out, 
reduced his power of resistance, saved the Allies, and paved the 
way to final victory, for without them victory could never have 
been gained.” Mr. C. Prescott institutes an amusing comparison 
between ‘ Napoleon the Third and Mr. Lloyd George ” ; neither 
“is on his knees before democracy : rather they are democracy, 
as Louis the Fourteenth was the State and Napoleon the First 
the Revolution.” Mr. Harold Hodge in “* O Tempora, O Mores!” 
rebukes the pessimists and urges that “ this is a time when there 
is need of political faith.” Mr. James Kidd replies to Mr. 
Austin Hopkinson’s advocacy of ‘ The Aristocratic Principle” 
in industry, and recommends instead that the trade unions 
should invest their funds in industrial concerns and thus secure 
a share of the management. Major Lindsay Bashford describes 
“ The Condition of Germany.” He thinks that German industry 
is recovering itself; “it is now as clear that Germany can pay 
as that she ought to do so.” He does not believe that the, 
Hohenzollerns stand much chance of recovering the throne, 
but he is impressed by the growth of Bolshevism. Admiral 
Sir Cyprian Bridge discusses “ The Capital Ship: is it Doomed ?” 
He points out that the biggest ships are not necessarily the most 
useful in naval warfare, and that the submarine and torpedo 
proved relatively ineffective in the late war as compared with 
the gun. Mr. Basil Worsfold writes on ‘The Administration 
of the Empire,” discussing the problems that will confront 
the conference of Prime Ministers next June. Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage has a valuable article on “ National Economy and 
Public Assistance,” pointing out that the nation does not know 
how much it is spending in direct public assistance,and that the 
loca] authorities have no incentive to check the enormous waste 
of money under this head. He suggests that a small Royal 
Commission should allocate a fixed sum to the local authorities 
and thus compel them to study economy. He quotes, as an 
illustration of overlapping between different sources of relief, 
a case in which a man drew a full disablement pension of £2 
12s. Sd. a week, as well as an unemployment dole of £1, and good 
pay from a sick club. Sir Herbert Warren kas an admirable 
article on “The New Humanities at Oxford”; they are “not the 
enemics of the ancient but in the long run their best friends.” 
——TIn the Fortnightly Sir Michael O’Dwyer sounds a warning 
about “ Anarchy in India” and laments the weakness of the 
Indian Government. ‘Since the Mutiny, the position of our 
Government in India was never so weak, its credit never so 
low,”’ because it has abdicated its powers and refused to enforce 
the law against anarchist conspirators. The seat of the trouble, 
we fear, is not in Delhi but in Whitehall; Lord Chelmsford 
might do better if Mr. Montagu would let him act. Mr. J. B. 
Firth says some plain words about “ Labour and Democracy 
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since the War” and the tendency of Labour leaders to discard 
Democracy and work for a Trade Union or Bolshevik Despotism. 
Mr. Bertram Clayton criticizes very severely but not unjustly 
“The Cinema and its Censor”; he thinks that the music is the 
real attraction. Mr. E. H. Wilcox gives an interesting account 
of ‘“‘ Dostoyevski as seen by his Daughter”; the novelist was 
a bundle of grotesque contradictions. Mr. Archibald Hurd’s 
“ Great Ships or ?”’ isa review of the T'imes correspondence 
on the subject ; like Sir Cyprian Bridge, he thinks that the big 
battleship has become too costly, but that some sort of capital 
ship will always be the principal unit of the fleet. Mr. M. Soko 
explains and defends “ Japan’s Far Eastern Policy ”; Japan, 
he says, is only too anxious to promote the rise of a united and 
well-governed China, and she does not want to keep Shantung. 
An unnamed statistician writes on “‘ The Increased Cost of 
Living,’ and shows that the Index Figure and the use made of 
it by the Ministry of Labour have led the industrial world into 
an almost hopeless position by inflating wages and discouraging 
thrift ; he pleads for an inquiry into the facts before we drift into 
bankruptcy. Mr. H. C. Woods discusses ‘* The Greek Elections,” 
and attributes the result to the errors of M. Venizelos’ domestic 
policy. Mr. E. A. Baker, in a useful article on “ Public Libraries 
under the New Act,” shows how the existing librarics might do 
a great deal more for technical education at very small expense 
if they were encouraged ; he condemns a recent proposal to 
establish separate technical libraries, which would cost far more. 
Lord Charnwood in the Contemporary writes temperately 
on “Relations with America.” He points out that America 
js very remote from Europe, that it has “ as inefficient a machinery 
of government as probably now exists anywhere,” and that it 
has not recovered from the shock of the war and the surprise of 
finding what President Wilson’s Covenant involved. He says 
that an “ancient grudge against Great Britain survives”’ in 
the form of “‘a mild traditional belief in the dark and designing 
character of our Imperial policy,” but he is sure that “in the 
Jong run the bettcr people are the controlling force in America.” 
Mr. H. E. A. Cotton discusses “* Parties and Politics in India ” 
in a hopeful fashion ; we cannot think why he should say that 
“ the civilians who control the machine at Delhi exhibit no signs 
of the new spirit,” or why he should suggest that the Govern- 
ment are somehow to be reconciled with Mr. Gandhi, who is 
obviously and avowedly irreconcilable. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
describes and commends “The Georgian Socialist Republic ” 
which the Bolsheviks are seeking to destroy; he advocates 
“an understanding, complete in its heartiness and single- 
minded in its spirit and purposes, between Great Britain and 
Georgia,’ but his Labour friends would be the first to object to 








this. Sir H. H. Johnston writes with vigour and enthusiasm 
about ‘ Anthropology: the First of the Sciences,’ but he 


surely goes too far in suggesting that so difficult and contro- 
versial a subject should be taught in schools. Professor John 
Adams describes “The Present Educational Position,” and 
suggests that the local authorities may after all study economy 
in the working of the Act of 1918. Mr. Ikbal Ali Shah, writing 
on * The Empire and Mesopotamia,” maintains that we cannot 
throw up our mandate and leave the country to fall into anarchy ; 
his candidate for the presidency of an Arab Government is 
Sherif Ali Haidar of the Hedjaz. We may call attention also 
to an instructive article on ‘‘ Juvenile Labour,” which is in a 
very unsatisfactory condition.——In the National Review 
M. Lauzanne, the editor of the Matin, eulogizes M. Delcassé 
as ‘The Man Who Prepared Victory,” and relates in detail the 


circumstances of his enforced resignation in 1905, at the instance 


of the German Government whose intrigues and threats alarmed 
M. Captain Dewar writes well on ‘ The Battleship 
and the Submarine”; he points out that in the war the battle- 
ship was “‘a potent if not the most potent factor,” and that the 
submarines never sunk a modern battleship and did not interrupt 
our communications with France. Our Admiralty, he says, 
suffered in the earlier part of the war from the lack of a good 
Staff system. Sir Henry Lawson, a former Governor of the 
Channel Islands, makes a strong plea for Alderney as ‘ An 
Island in Distress”’ ; Alderney, he says, is rack-rented by the 
Office of Woods and Forests, which, like a bad landlord, spends 
little or nothing on its property, so that the island is “in a 
starved and neglected condition.” Lord Arran laments the 
coming destruction of ‘“ The Southern Loyalists under Home 
Rule” by means of arbitrary taxation; his forebodings are 
perhaps unduly pessimistic. Mr. Maxse, in an article entitled 
“Echoes of the Paris Peace Conference,” contends that the 


Rouvier. 





Prime Minister has been and still is unduly anxious to make 
things easy for Germany. Lady Bathurst contributes a helpful 
and informing article on “ Goats,’’ which she breeds with great 
success.—In Blackwood’s Major Lindsay Bashford continues 
his interesting notes of travel, ‘‘ In the Little New Countries ” ; 
his account of Memel and of the borders of Lettland is admirably 
written. Mr. W. B. Harris completes his remarkable 
reminiscences of Raisuli, who is ‘“‘ in his way the biggest man in 
Morocco’”’; Mr. Harris’s summary of the recent Spanish cam- 
paign against Raisuli differs widely from the Spanish accounts. 
“India on the Threshold” is a sombre article predicting evil 
as the inevitable result of Mr. Montagu’s reform scheme. Mr. 
Valentine Williams gives a spirited sketch of the career of 
Rachel, who was born just a century ago and died in 1858. 


‘ 


The English Historical Review for January, the first number 
to appear under the editorship of Mr. G. N. Clark, contains a 
well-deserved tribute to the late editor, Mr. R. L. Poole, who 
has been connected with the famous review from its appearance 
in January, 1886. Mr. Poole recalls the fact that Lord Bryce 
was asked to be the first editor and that he declined and recom- 
mended Dr. Creighton for the post. Mr. Godfrey Davies con- 
tributes an interesting study of “* The Battle of Edgehill,’ with 
the help of some new material which he has found and printed. 
Thus Lord Bernard Stuart, in a letter preserved in the British 
Museum, says that the King had 12,000 foot and lost about 
2,500 of them by casualties or deserticns. Mr. Davies thinks 
that the Parliamentary losscs were smaller. Miss Alice Ashley's 
paper on “The ‘ Alimenta’ of Nerva and his Successors” 
describes the system of maintenance grants for poor children 
established by the Emperor Nerva throughout Italy, and 
developed by Trajan. 
doles of corn, wine, oil, and money which the Emperors dis- 
tributed to the Roman populace, whose * right to maintenance ” 
in idleness was recognized, to the ultimate ruin of the Empire. 


These were supplementary to the regular 


The new Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester 
(Manchester University Press; Longmans, 4s.), is of great interest. 
It contains a review by the librarian, Mr. Guppy, of the twenty- 
one years’ work of the great library, which is not only a collection 
of 250,000 bocks and 10,000 MSS., but also a centre-of active 
research, fostered by the Governors’ liberality in printing 
catalogues, treatises, and new texts. An etching of the library 
building, Mr. Basil Champneys’ masterpiece, forms the frontis- 
piece. Mr. Guppy records the success of the appeal made by 
the John Rylands Library for books to replace the Louvain 
University Library which the Germans wilfully destroyed ; 
35,639 volumes have been collected and sent to Louvain, and 
5,000 more will be dispatched later. Several scholarly articles— 
by Dr. Grenfell on ** The Present Position of Papyrology,” by 
Dr. Rendel Harris on ** Celsusand Aristides,” and by Dr. Mingana 
on * Recent Criticism of the Odes of Solomon *’—illustrate the 
nature of the classical and theological studies which the library 
helps to foster in the North of England. There is also an 
important essay by Professor Tout on ** The Captivity and Death 
of Edward of Carnarvon,” which throws new light on the last 
days of Edward the Second. We congratulate the Governors 
of the John Rylands Library on their wise and spirited adminis- 
tration of a noble institution, which might in other hands have 
become a mere museum of rare books. 


The Bulletin for 1920 of the School of Oriental Studies, London 
Institution (6s.), includes further notes by Mr. Giles on the 
much-discussed Nestorian monument at Sianfu, an interesting 


| paper by Mr. Neville J. Whyman on “ Chinese Coolie Songs,” 
| with many translations, a paper on the Sudanic languages by 


Mr. N. W. Thomas, and an estimate by Major Edward Noel of 
the Kurdish character as expressed in Kurdish proverbs. 
Cosimo I., Duke of Florence. By Ce ily Booth. (¢ ambridge 
University Press. net.) 
branch of the Medici and son of the famous general, Giovaumi 
delle Bande Nere, was elected Duke of Florence in 1537 after 
the murder of his dissipated kinsman Alessandro. He was 
a hard man, and showed no mercy to the Florentine Republicans 
or to the old families who still cherished their jealousy of the 
Medici. With Spanish help he took Siena after a long siege 
and held it as a Spanish fief. After years of intrigue he secured 
recognition as Grand Duke of Tuscany. He obtained Elba and 
fitted out a small squadron which did useful service against 


the Turk. He died in 1574 ny orderly and 


) 


2 Cosimo, a member of the younger 


oe. 


leaving Tusca 
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prosperous. Miss Booth’s careful biography, which is well 
illustrated, is avowedly intended to show that Cosimo was by 
no means so black as his enemies painted him. She points out 
the difficulties that beset a sixteenth-century Italian prince, 
between Spain and France, with the Pope as an uncertain friend 
and with the other Italian potentates incessantly intriguing 
against him. Cosimo was not an amiable person, but he was at 
least a capable ruler. Miss Booth’s chapter on the condition 
of Tuscany in his day is distinctly interesting. 








Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy. By C. W. David, 
(Harvard University Press; H. Milford. 12s. 6d. net.)—The 
author, who was a pupil of Professor Haskins, has written an 
interesting life of the luckless Robert, son of William I., who 
was ousted from his duchy by his abler brothers William Rufus 
and Henry I., and spent the last twenty-eight years of his life 
in English prisons. Robert's part in the First Crusade was the 


most attractive episode of his career; he seems to have acted as | 


a peacemaker among the quarrelsome Crusaders and evidently 
had some personal charm, though he was a bad ruler and a very 
unwise politician. Mr. David’s biography is solidly based on 
the Norman charters for the study of which Professor Haskins 
has done so much, as well as on the chronicles, but though it 
is the result of much patient research it is attractively written 
and pleasant to read. Mr. David appends a chapter on the 
legends, current in the Middle Ages, of Robert’s superhuman 
prowess against the infidel in the Holy Land. 


Selections from the Paston Letters. Edited by Alice D. Green- 
wood. (Bell. 15s. net.)}—These selections are made from Sir 
John Fenn’s modernized version, not from Dr. 
scholarly edition of the originals, and are arranged in grouys 
under subjects and not chronologically. The average reader 
will tind the Paston Letters, treated in this way, highly interesting 
and often amusing ; they reflect the life of the fifteenth century 
in Norfolk and London as no other documents do. The editor 
contributes a spirited and accurate introduction, incidentally 
summarizing the Fastolfe case. She surprises us by pronouncing, 
with some hesitation, in favour of John Paston’s honesty. 


A Vanished Dynasty: Ashanti. By Sir Francis Fuller. 
(Murray. 16s. net.)—Sir Francis Fuller, who was Chief Com- 
missioner of Ashanti, has written a terse and dispassionate 


history of the country from the founding of the dynasty in the late 
seventeenth century to its fall in 1896, with two closing chapters 
on the fina] Ashanti insurrection of 1901 and the rapid progress 
made since then under British rule. The author does not 
disguise his belief that the Gold Coast officials did not handle the 
Ashanti problem very tactfully and that Prempeh, the last 
king, was to some extent the victim of circumstances. He 
speaks highly of the Ashantis as a people, and says something 
of the cocoa industry which has made them all peaceful 


and prosperous farmers. The book has some interesting 
illustrations. 
Linguistic Studies from the Himalayas. By the Rev. T. 


vrahame Bailey. (Royal Asiatic Society.)—This learned mono- 
graph issued by the Royal Asiatic Society illustrates the absurdity 
of speaking of ** the Indian people.” It deals with fifteen of the 
many different languages of India, which are spoken in the hills 
near Simla and further to the north and west. Two are Tibeto- 
Burman; the rest are Aryan. The author appends some 
curious notes on the slang used by the Qalandar, a tribe of 
nomads who keep performing bears, monkeys, and goats; as 
well as on the secret words employed by the Qasai and by the 


gamblers 


of the Punjab. 


Gairdner’s | 








Memories of William Hole, R.S.A. By his Wife. (Chambers. 
6s. net.)—This unpretentious memoir of a hard-working and 
popular artist will interest many people. William Hole was an | 
Englishman by birth and a member of a well-known West | 
Country family, but he was brought up in Edinburgh by his | 
widowed Scottish mother and spent his life in Scotland. He | — 


was @ fellow-student of R. L. Stevenson and a pupil and friend 
of Professor Fleeming Jenkin, who, with his wife, played a great 
part of the last generation. He was 
educated + but a temporary depression of 
trade Cause 


the 


in the Edir burgh society 


ot 


i} 
n decided to adopt painting as a profes 


i an eny neer, 
‘ holiday in sketching in Italy, 


He 


im vo spend a long 


and he ssion. 


was a versatile artist, well known alike as a painter, an etcher, 


and an illustrator. He executed many large wall- -paintings in 
the Scottish Portrait Gallery, the Edinburgh City Chambers, 
and various churches. He is best known by his illustrations 
of the Bible. Mrs. Hole prints her husband’s interesting 
accounts of his two visits to Palestine in 1901 and 1912, and 
gives several reproductions of his Eastern studies, 


Works oF Rererence.—The Musical Director: y, 1921 
(Rudall, Carte, 8s. net), is in its sixty-ninth year. It is mainly 
a list—a very long list—of instrumentalists, professors and 
traders, but contains also a short account of musical institutions 
and an obituary. The Royal Blue Book for January, 192} 
(Kelly’s Directories, 10s. 6d. net), appears as punctually as 
ever in its hundred and ninety-eighth edition. It is commendably 
accurate and well printed; the addition of the telephone 
number to each name and address saves the user a great dea! 
of time. 











BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





| Tue following Books just published, but not already reviewed 


are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 
Henry Scott Holland: Memoir and Letters. Edited by Stephei 














Paget. (Murray. 16s, net.) The Divine Comedy of Dant: 
Alighieri. Vol. IL, ‘* Purgatorio.” The Italian Text with a 
Translation in English Blank Verse. By Courtney Langdon. 
(Harvard University Press; H. Milford. 21s. net.)——Englis 
Pageantry. By Robert Withington. Vol. II. (Same publishers 
25s. net.) Essays: Fielding, Smollett, Hazlitt, Burns, &<¢ 
By W. E. Henley. (Macmillan. 12s. net.)——The Fronti: 
of Control: a Study in British Workshop Politics. By C. L 
Goodrich. (Bell. 7s. 6d. net.) 
PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Adams (H.), Letters to a Niece and Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres, 8vo 
(Constable) net 
Autobiography of a Child, Written from t he Psycho-Sexual Analytica! 
BRRMNOIE, GF GOD ..o.6 o ceccccccecsenceces geesccesesss (Routledge) net 1. 
Blood (B. P.), Pluriverse (an Essay in the Philosophy of Pluralism), cr § 
(Routledge) net 1 
Brown (G. E.), Indexing, oF BVO... 0.0.62 cccccssccccsccse Grafton) net 7 
Choate (J. H.), Life of, as gathered chietly from his Letters by Edward 5 
TR RR errr ee er ne (Constable) net 42 
Eckel (E.), Coal, Iron, and War, 8v0............66.005- ..(Harrap) net 12 
Eugénie (empress), True Story of, by the Count de Soissons, 8vo (Lane) net 12 ¢ 
Faraday (W. B.), Demo cracy and Capital, er Svo............ (Murray) net & 
Figgis (J. N.), Political Aspects of S. Augustine's “City of God,” Svo 
(Longmans) net 7 
Ford (J. D. M.), Main Currents of Spanish Literature, 8vo (Constabk . 
From a Russian Diary, 1917-1920, by an Englishwoman, 8vo (Murray 
Grey (Z.), Spirit of the Border, cr 8V0.............0e0008: (Laurie . 
Holland (H. 8.), Memoir and Letters, ed. by S. Paget, 8vo..(Murray) lf 
Holmes (0. W.), Collected Legal Papers, Svo............ (Constable) net 2 
Huebner (S. S)), Marine Insurance, 8vo.............. (Appleton 1 
James (W.), Annotated Bibliography of the Writings of, by R. BB. Perry, 8 
(Longmans) net 
Jansen (Dr. M.), On Boneformation, Its Relation to Tension and Pressure, 
OSE Se Sey Ee ae aE ree ere ae ee (Longmans) net 2 
Kauffmann (J.), Art of, Bibliography and Essay, by Leslie H. Beer, fol 
(J. Clarke) net 21 
Lathrop (H. B.), Art of the Novelist, cr 8VO............4. (Harrap) net 7 
MeTagyart (J. M. E.), Nature of Existence, Vol. I... (Camb. Univ. Press 2 
Miles (Lady), Red Flame, cr 8V0.. ....c.cccscccccees (Hutchinson) net 6& 


— (J. H.) and Milligan (G.), Vocabu lary of the New Testament, Part 4 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 1 
bescenpe (Routledge) net 5 


Ogilvy (J. 3.), Pilgrimage in Surrey, 





One Hundred Years of Singapore, ed. oy wv. Makepeace, Dr. G. EB. Brooke, 
and RB. St. J. Braddoll, 3 vole., SVO.... 22.2.6 se scvceees (Murray) net 42 
Otto, Apostle of Pomerania, 1060-1139, Life of, cr 8vo..... (S.P.C.K.) net > 
Partington (J. R.), A Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry for Unive rsit} 
BOREONER, GE BUD cccnccngncsvccsccnsasedonss cvnces (Macmillan) net 2 
Pratt (J. B.), Religious Consciousness, Svo. 7 .( Macmillan) = 
Reuss (Dr. A. K. von), Diseases of the Newborn, roy a genset (Bale) net 52 
Story (3.), Present Day Paris and the Battleficlda, cr 8vo (Appieton 7 
Turner (L. B.), Wireless Telography and ‘Telephony (Ay Outline), 5vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 2 
Winstanley (Lilian), Hamlet and the Scottish Succession, er 8vo 


(Camb. Univ, Press) 
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-OLD-WORLD RED- TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY 
LIBERTY & & co., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


Delivery of 
Parcels guaranteed 


Orders placed with us are executed promptly and d ag 

paid on all orders value 208. and upwards. This wee 2a Blow: el 

Linco Damask Table-Cloth, in assorted designs, ‘ is., at oh 27| 6 
Our Linen Catalogue No. AOP sent Apt free é. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


inen Manufacturers, 
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se GREEN & ABBOTT, L™ 


Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC., ETC. 





(‘DENT’S WATOH ES and CLOCKS 
| NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 
| Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading under the 


name of: 
Ltd, 


‘/E, DENT and OO,, 
61 STRAND, W.6.2, 4 ROYAL EXOHANG@E, EC. 3, 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO 





at the following addresses:— 
H.M. THE KING. and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., |: 
LTD. 


Your family depends upon your 
income while you live. 


secure that income for 
age and for your wife 


Why not 


your old 











SALES BY AUCTION. 

ier SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
wil) hold the following important SALES BY AUCTION at their Large 
Galle ries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street W. 1, during next week, each sa’e 

commencing at one o'clock precisely 
FEBRUARY 8TH.—PERS IAN AND INDIAN MINIATURES, 
LACQUER BOOK COVERS, MEDIAEVAL ILLUMINATED 
and .INITIALS, . from the collections of M. Léonce 


PERSIAN 
MANUSCRIPTS 
Rosenberg of Paris, of 


ac 





L. M. Humphreys, Esq., of the late C. Walton. es Esq., & 

Illustrated catalogues with 19 plates, pri 

FEBRUARY 9TH.—VALUABLE OL D E NGRAVINGS, including ato nach 
AVIIL. Century Prints, English Mezzotint Portraits and Colour Prints, Am 
Portraits, Swiss Views in Colour, &c., the property of Clare, Countess Cowley, 
of F. Capel Cure, Esq., and of the late Sir Philip Duncombe, Bt. (sold by order 


of the Trustees), && 











FEBRUARY 10TH.—THE OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF LIEUT.- 
GENERAL ROBERT MONCKTON, 1752-63, Wolfe's Second-in-Con.maad 
during his Campaign in Canada during 1759, with Benjamin West's F umous 
Picture of the Death of Wolfe, &c., the property of G. E. Monckton, Esq., MLA 
Fineshade Abbey, Stamford, Northants 

Illustrated catalogues with 5 plates, price 5s 

FEBRUARY 11TH.—VALUABLE OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH DECORA- 
TIVE FURNITURE and TAPESTRIES, including fine examples of the work o 
Hepplewhite and Chippendale, and a Very Rare Panel Early ~~ Century 
sy mish Tapestry, the property of the Rt. Hon. Lord Willought by de Broke, and 

E. Monckton, Esg.; TWO SUPERB PANELS OF TUDOR NEED LEWORK, 

| the property of the Kt. Hon. Lord St. John of Bletao ; also Fine French Furniture 
of the Louls XV. and XVI. Periods by Beneman, Migeon, & a very Important 
Panel of Early XVILI. Century Brussels Tapestry after Teni rs by J. de Voss, 
the property of Mm Negrel; two very fine Satinwood semi-circular 
commode %, A 
_ May be vie wed. Plain catal alogues may be had. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND nT a 
o aiaaeaaaiaa ties MUNICIPAL COUNCI 
b 


THOMAS HANBI RY SCHOOL 



























3 OR GIRLS 
after your death by means of a demas 
| An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is require: .d for the above School. Candidates tc 
| be from 25 to 30 years of age and unmarried. They should be train i, certificated, 
PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY ? } and experienced, The following special particulars apply to the appointment :— 
Experienced Assistant oe for Lower Forms, with higher Froebel 
rtificate, and to be a good disciplinarian 
Pay.—Taels 189.75 per mensem without allowances, ex« articipation in the 
‘ ee ——= =. | Supera nnuation Fund ; under agreement for three years with an increase if the 
| agreeme is renewed At the present rate of exchan aels é jual £1 
| ¢ however, liable to fluctuation; Ist class passage is provided and 
FOR SALE AND TO LET. | # ining voyage ; - Sts 
particulars and application forms may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, to whom applications should be sent as soon as possible 
Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
An Exceptional Bargain. Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, E.( 
ne es January, 192] = 
N ATAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
a 
Applicat ions are heret i for appointment to the following vaca io 
the Pietermar College, Natal 
a qualified to teach Mathematics and Geogra 
. ad in Training Pri r Elemer yo 
or near offer | te; 
uct for three years in the first instan 
OR A HO S IN suc required to produce an entire satistactor 
Medical Certiiicate on a form to be supplied for this purpos by the H Com 
N Ss | TARE | ns, whit h may be submitted in any 
e € gether with pies of testimonials a fh us 
an we, al 1 duj te, should reach th the 
a . "6 ( r for the Union of South Afri 22 
| erm ¢6 years. Ground rent only £,80 a year. 1 the 21st February, 1921. 


looking for a first-rate London house at 
d consider this offer. 


‘Those who are 
a cheap price shoul 
and 


Eaton Square with fine gardens, 


ind Sloane 


is open and sunny, 
Square Stations, and h alf a dozen 


near Victoria . | 

- ° | 
good ‘Bus routes. The small Eaton Square houses, of | 
which this isone, are wonderful examples of skilful planning 


‘They cover a limited space and yet contain dignified and 


well-proportioned and well-lighted rooms. 


Accommodation—1o Bed and Dressing-rooms, Bathroom, 


Uv NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—tThe Senate 


the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of LATIN ter 








3 £800 a ye , and for the l NIVERS ITy ° 
AN‘ TENT “HISTORY tenabl = King’s Col salary £4 4 ar 
tions (12 $ 1 e re ad not later first | 19th Fet 
by fl A 4 EMIC REG ISTR AR, ty of i ~ h K 
, S.W. 7, from t icu y be air 
LEGE, CAMBRIDG 


G! RTON COL 








5 | emai 
Th “il give notice that they will proceed to tl sppointmen 
MIs‘ f the College, t hold | = fr Ju lst, 192 
Ap} } reach the Se Miss M CLOVER ( r 
oad, Cambridge, from whom further gtk. ulars can | btained 
t t 19 











> r “se : - = uf \ > > 
Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, Dining-room, Library, and l NIVERSIT ¥ O | MANCHESTER 
¢ ° lor sstic offi desea d secondary S r. 
complete domestic offices. Principal and Secondary Stair . 1" ELECTRO wisTR’ 
cases 
Telephone, electricity, and gas, separate boiler for hot a ns are in’ Reader in Ele ; We, “ee 
water, and gas-cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. Y when Fs it ton oat ties | ethan & > 
HOUSE was 0 cupied up till June, 1920, and is in ex- nex saa sled 
F A ° ( n gy sal y g > 
cellent structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional Tor Del ‘of . nd dut the INTERNA 
opportunity for any person requiring a house of very REGISTR { . r. Al hed r,. 
moderate size yet dignified and with ample bedroom accom- mc Thy gle greg ty fe — : ‘ 
modation Near entrance to Square Gardens which etait . ; ——— - ; : 
utains Lawn Tennis Ground. Immediate Posse sobias je rOR wanted.—A Tutor is required to take f Ze 
: J : f an Indian Boy ged 17, and tc i . ‘ 
The house, No. 29, can be seen at any time, as there rhe tutor mts al 3 and mu 
is a resident Caretaker \ hould be 2 : 
s yi i 3 of the v from s 
- —-—- — _ —_—— the s whi hey 6 
gal Ww pe - $ s . 3 ' ae i 
Apply to Messrs. MANN & SON, 24 a i 
9: ‘ . ° m a ‘ | t » ) 
12 Lower Grosvenor Place, near Victoria Station, S.W. 1 MAR‘ .ET HALI Os 
Telephone: Victoria 2040. é ° ( 
« bug 
ee Ssssseee | United K 
Qoc IBTY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES IN | «0x : ; (RULES 
REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES : 2 WW 
EDUCATION > ay 
| kind friends help to pay for a girl student's final vear at college He , ; , ; b 
act rship having expired, fees are not forthcoming without help Gifts o oa ) a , 
: id ipwards gratefully received by Hon. Sec., EDITH SMALLWOOD, | * N — ~ 
i Road, Malvern ‘7. LEONARDS SCHOO! Sl ANDREWS 
: 4s. 
\ TANTED. for a Memorial Chapel, 100 to 150 RUSH-SEATED | “Required in May, a STORY MLS 3 w m 
CILAIRS, in good condition —Orfers to be sent to Box 1046, The Spectator, | experience, Oat 33 t =the rh oe ee 
Li York Mireet, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. rticulars on v \ 
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AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date =e on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. post free-—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 


10d. 
COMPANY. EESTED, 5 '5 Princes Street, Street, ‘Cavendish Sqnase, senten, Ww 1 


WIWERYMA AN THE ATRE, Hampstead “Tube Station. 
NIGHTLY at 8. 15 P. m. MATINEE SATU RDAY at 2.30 p.m. 

“YOU NEVE ‘AN TELL.’ 

Next Ww eek: “ CANDIDA.” 
All seats bookable : : 7m 64. 5s., and 2s. 6d. 


LECTURES, &éo. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


ADVANCED LECTURES IN ECONOMICS. A Course of Four Lectures 
entitled “THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF A FLUCTUATING STANDARD” 
will be given by J. M. KEYNES, Esq., MLA., C.B., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, Clare Market, W.C. 2. on WEDNESDAYS, Feb. 16 and 23, and 
Mar. 2 and 9, at 5 p.m. ADMISSION FREE,WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar, 


ECTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., “iuesday, 
J Feb. 8th, at 8 p.m., H. KEMP-PROSSOR on “ Tho Influenc «f C ‘olour 
in Healing.” Friday, Lectures on “ Secret Socicties of All Ages.” fb. 11th, 
at 3.30 p.m., Miss C. B. WOODS, “ The Pistis Sophia.” Admission fr+~ 
WESTFIELD 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PILLLPOTTS, O.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £50 a year for threo 
— are offered for se at an examination held annually in APRIL. 
Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


AROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur (. 
Symonds, M.A.—F: or information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. BE. LAWRENCE. 


(ys LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glasa- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretica! 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE, 

Kingstone, near Canterbury. Also Poultry, Goats, and Bees. Practical, 

comprehensive training. Individual consideration. Congental home life. Half 
term entries February 25th. y—Seenpectan, atin PE AK 


GIRLS’ 











Bs 
a? 





Hampetead 7224. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


ASTERTON SCHOOL, 


KIRKBY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 











—s endowed for the daughters of Clergy. There are now vacancies also 
for lay pupils, for whom the fees are £80 oy annum. 
lication for prospectus should be made to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. 
iP. AAMS, M.A.. Hist. Trip. Camb. 
SCHOOL, 


NALDER GIRLS’ 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climats is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a tiiorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the giris’ oce uupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

__ Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


rINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1921.—An Examination will be held 
the week beginning May 23rd. The Scholarships will be of the value of £60 
each per annum. Candidates must be under 14 years of age on April Ist, 1921. 
Entries cannot be received after May Ist.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- 


MISTRESS. _ a ‘ 
St LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 
An Examination will be held in in May. ‘1921, for the award of THREE EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £80, £70, and £60 each tenable 
for four years, at St. Leonards School, by girls whose parents are unable to 
pay the full school fees. Preference will be given to daughters of professional 
men or of officers of H.M. Service.—Particulars oa application to the IHEAD- 
MISTRESS of the School. 
|} ‘eeu 8s 
OXHEY LANE, 











LD, 
WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616." 
| INGHOL?1 SCHOOL FOR GLRLS, 
A HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
VHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
SS. Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
tiome care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hiil slopes. Well recommended.—Prine ipal, Miss ROGERS. 


FOREIGN. 
GQ! WITZERLAND. — ANGLO - SWISS EDUCATIONAL 
b AGENCY (Lausanne) advises about schools and cenducts parties from 
London cach term.—For pre IG write DIRECTRESS, 11 Staverton Road, 
Drondesbury Park, London, N.W. 2 x : 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
_ T OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a con-Lse form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits : 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartm: uth, 
with instructions as to bow to apply, &c., and a fu'l ilustr: ated « description of 
life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 


#1 Old Bond Street, London, "Wo 1. 


OLLE. E. 





AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND "MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 p.a, 
Nominations to Royal Naval Collo;e, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the — Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
apications should be ma 

apy Messrs. DEVITT € ‘MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenc 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C.3. 


Ke COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 





Army Council. eins buildings in beautiful situation, 240 leet above 


sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 


] RADFIELD COLLEGE. — An aaa for EN. 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXUIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 29 
Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on May 31st 
aod June Ist at Bradfield. Entry forms can be obtained from the HEAD. 
MasTER. Uradficid College, Berks. 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £90 a year downwards, will 
be awarded by EXAMINATION beginning Mare Ist, 1921. Boys examined 
at Rossall and in London.—Apply THE BU RSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


pes TED | SCHOOL. —Fight SCHOLARSHIPS £70-£30 
vill be offered for competition in March.—Particulars from THE 
BU RS. AR, Fe Isted Sci hool, Esse x. 


St EDMU ND's SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of piaying flelds. a Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
_ Fer prospectus write to Rev. WF BURNSIDE M.A., Head-Maste 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS. —Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

Fine — 3, lucluding Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, loat- 

house, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69, 
ete ‘Scholarships, July.— Apply W. M. GRU NbY, M.A., Head-Master, 


EK PILLEPS YY. ‘wa. 


COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 

Sclely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 

Fducation, Games. _Terma, 42s. per week. -—Apply to” ME DICAL DIREC TOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


| BY RNEMOUTH. rwaeent successes gained by 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
RESPONSIONS, iITTLE-OO. MATRIC LATION, 99. 
ARMY (including 1st, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwic h list), 46, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


TY\UTOR has two vacancies for BACKWARD BOYS for 
the summer term.—C. H. BORTHWICK, M.C., M.A., Beckhythe, 
Overstrand, Norfolk, 














pupils of 











STAMMERING. .—The result of recent research now at the 
‘ service of young persons and adults. Adopted at Christ’s Hospital and 
great Public Schools. ‘Tuition by the originator. Interviews, Correspondence, 
Mr. J. HERBERT _MIALL, , 65 bury Strec et, Eaton Square, London, 8 W. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
IIOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 

86 Eackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all 

School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full in- 
iormation about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


YCHOULS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATUN, naving an up-to-date knowledge of the BEsT 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will ee to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

| aye of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

auP PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 
5053 Central. 
Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Hemes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
. “— ag TRUMAN & KNIGHTL I 
7 essrs. yd NIG EY, Ltd. 
7° TORS. Educational Agents, who are largely responsible ‘for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schouls, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, w. 1. "Phone Muse umm 4440 (2 lines a. 
A SSISTANT AND MISTRES SES, 
THE TUTORIAL DE ord dge NT 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOC PION, 
sl 


MASTERS 
ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH K NGTON, S.W. 7 
SECONDARY, 


TUTORS, AND GOVERNESSES 
should apply at once to 
For POSTS in PUBLIC, PREPARATORY, ‘and PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS, 











tee YP ft 


GCHOOLS 












GOOD SALARIES. NO REGISTRATION FEE 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ff RORSSARD (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working 
knowledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, MuLL.S., 14 
Brooklyn Road, Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. Was 
rPVYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with acc uracy al id 
dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon cop 
4d. per 1,000 words. —_MONA STU SRT, 14 Frewia Rd., Wandsworth Commo n, a.W. 
| * sage ALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading “fee 
4 charged. Good short stories roquired, 2,000-5,000 words. Noveis anl 
Serials from about 80.000 words. Where criticisin is required a smal! fee i3 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed —RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Stree‘, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. : 
EARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. 
bookiet free—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85 


© 250-£1,000 a Year. 


C Unique postal course ; 
Ly 


22 Bediord Street, W.C. 2. 
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E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.—Free Booklet, “How To 
Make Money With Your Pen,” sent post free on application to “ ne DITOR- 
JAL” 10, The Literary Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, W.C. . 
VYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Docking: 
T ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gorrard 6179. 
Novels, Specifications, Bills of Quantities, &e.; 


Articles, Plays, French. 


TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen). 
April 6h: HOLIDAY TOUR IN ITALY, 24 days, 69 gns. ; April 26th: 
SPAIN and TANGIER, SEVILLE, GRANADA, Matrid, Cordova, &c., &c., 
5 weeks, 125 gns.; June 2nd: ITALIAN LAKES, 21 days, 49 gns. Programmoas 
from Miss | BISHOP, F. octet 159 Auc utend Road, Uppe r Norwood, S.E. 19. 
= — J 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


' scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V.STOREY, 


General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Yraven St., Loner ons = Wc 2. 











“ An intelligent, common-sense treatment.’ 
No failure during seven years. 

HE UMATISM, ARTHRITIS, and KLNDRED DISEASES 
ire caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases—and their pre- 
—- a n and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 
at 1s., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any reader afflicted. 
fhe simple home Aseplene treatment and consultation fecs are quite inexpensive 
compare vl with unending years of ordinary medical or specialist treatments, or 
the visiting of spas and baths. It is the only system which always succeeds, 
because it destroys the cause—the micro-organisms—with manifest advantage 
tothe health generally, and permits Nature to reassert herself and restore freedom 
of movement and freedom from pain. There is no treatment by correspondence, 
and all consultations are by appointment. Address the SECRETARIES, 
Aseplene Limited, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. —Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London wi 


Kx ELLENT BANK W RITI NG and TY PING PAPE R, 

10 x 8, 48. Od. ream (480 sheets), post free, 3 for 13s. 6d., 6 for 25s. 6d. 
Send postcard for free sample “— Bargains in Stationery —GEORGE ERICSON 
& cO., : 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 


RTIFICIAL T sar H (OLD) BOUGH’ Y.— Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per teoth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. est prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — 











> 








— Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufactusers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, insiead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Uhlef Offices, 151 Oxford Street. London. E std. 100 years. 


| LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 

exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestic 
animals ; 2s., 33. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free, from HOWAKTHS, 471 Crookes- 
moore Road, Sheffield. 








EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES & SPIRITS. 


Special Selection 
FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 


Perfect Articies of Exceptional Value. 


Selected from the well-known ‘‘ PINK LIST ”’ 
(obtainable on application), quoting an un- 
surpassed assortment of genuine reliable 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 
Per Doz. 


150) 
84/. 


CHAMPAGNE, MOET & CHANDON, Se 


SAUMUR. BOUVET LADUBAY, fine Cuvéo .. 
: s 

SPARKLING MUSCATELLE, (*'"3 SuPer ae 
PORT, CROWN SECCO EXTRA, Grand Tawny 
y 

BURGUNDY. CHAMBERTIN 1916 os oe 
CHATEAU COS d’ESTOURNEL 1912, 

CLARET. Chateau bottled .. oe ee sa 


MOSELLE. BERNCASTLER CABINET ke 
CHABLIS, SUPERIOR CHABLIS (Village) .. 
SHERRY. sUPERIOR AMONTILLADO FINO 
GRAVES. HAUT GRAVES os oe oe 
SAUTERNE. SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY ,, 


cocnac. O48 


1865 


0} 
84) 
/ 


/ 


wOoRO 
. € & & 


hUACOA GO 


ON AA 


| 
| 
|= 
42)- 
YD OLD LIQUEUR soon: 250)- 


Vintage ee oe 





EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2, 


Please quote “8S.” 














HOW TO LEARN FRENCH 
OR SPANISH 


SUCCESS OF NEW PELMAN METHOD 


GREAT 


The new Pelman method of teaching Foreign Languages by 
Correspondence in about one-third the usual time has met 
with immediate success. 

Those who have enrolled either for the French Course or for 
the Spanish Course (courses in other languages are being pre- 
pared) are enthusiastic in their praise. 

It is already clear that the Pelman method is effecting a 
revolution in the teaching of Foreign Languages. 

Although the Pelman Language Courses are written entirely 
in French and Spanish respectively and do not contain a word 
of English, yet anyone, even without previously knowing a 
single word of the Foreign Language in question, can follow them 
with perfect ease. 


It sounds almost incredible, yet it is perfectly true. 


NO TRANSLATION 

The great advantage of this is, of course, that all /rvanslation 
is avoided. There are no passages of French or Spanish to be 
translated into English and no passages of English to be trans- 
lated into French or Spanish. You learn French in French 
and Spanish in Spanish, so that, when you have completed 
one of these Courses, you will not only be able to read French 
(or Spanish) books and newspapers, but you will be able to 
write and speak French (or Spanish) accurately, grammatically 
and fluently, and without that hesitation which comes when a 
Foreign Language is acquired, as it too often is, by some method 
involving translation. 

Further, the Pelman Language Courses enable you to learn 
French or Spanish without burdening your memory with the 
task of learning by heart long strings of French or Spanish 
words. 


You learn these words, it is true—the Courses would be useless 
if you didn’t—but you learn them as you go along and as you 
want them. In fact, you learn them as you would do if you 
were living in France or Spain—you learn them by using them, 
and you learn them in such a way that you never forget them. 

The following are a few extracts from letters received from 
students of this method :— 

ON A PARIS VISIT 
““ We were only in Paris eight cleay days, and I found my pleasure 
greatly augmented by being able to speak and understand almost 
everyihing. I am quite convinced that the Pelman method is the 
only way to learn a Foreign Language.’’—(P. 101.) 


* DELIGHTFULLY EASY” 
“*T find your method of teaching makes the reading of the French 
language delightfully easy. Your method is certainly of veal 
worth and fulfils a long-felt want in the learning of French. 
(W, 108.) 


GRAMMAR PARTICULARLY INTERESTING ”’ 


‘In handing you the last exert ises of the French Course, I would 
like to thank all concerned for the splendid way I have been con- 


ducted through it. 

“« Never in my life have I enjoyed anything so much as this study, 
and I think the Institute is to be very heartily congratulated on 
having introduced the undoubtedly corvect method of teaching 
Foreign Languages. 

‘ All three parts had a certain charm, and I consider it absolutely 
wonderful how easy you have made it to pick up French in an 
unforgettable manner. The Grammar, particularly interesting 
and easily learnt, is a masterpiece.’’—(M. 110.) 


The following two extracts refer to the new Pelman Spanish 


| Course :-— 
“EASY TO FOLLOW” 
‘I am delighted with the Spanish Course and find it extremely 
interesting and easy to follow.’’—(S.T. 104.) 
THINKING IN SPANISH 
‘I veceived the first two text books om h,and I consider the 





vethod as remark 
ntively think in Spanish 


VY TRINA Th WO] 





uly practical way to mastery al 
ypinion “i S.S. 104.) 
The Pelman method enables you to learn French or Spanish 
naturally, simply, and easily, and in about on sir the usual 
time. It is fully described in 2 little book issued 1e Modern 
Languages Deps urtment of the Institute Write hon day for a 
free copy of this booklet mentionir ig the langu ige French or 
Spanish in which you are interested) to the Pelman Seaiihiee 
Modern Languages Dept.), 46, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 


Street, London, W.C.1. 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


DIRECTORS 
The Right Hon. R. MCKENN 


W. G. BRADSHAW, Esq., C.B.E. 


The Right Hon. Lorp AIREDALE. 
Sir Percy E. Bares, Bart., G.B.E. 
R. BEAZLEY, Esy. 

Bir aes BELL, wit C.B. 


RIT, 
Brad, 2 34 
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Cope a the Balance Sheet, audited by Messrs. Whinney, Smith G Whinney, 


December 3ist, 1920 


Authorised Capital - ~ ~ 


“gabto,boo 


Subscribed Capital - - ~ ~ - - - - - - - 
LIABILITIES : & 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - - - - - 10,859 800 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - - - - - 10,859,800 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts - - - - - 371,841,968 
Acceptances and Engagements - - - - - - 27,849,904 
ASSETS : 
Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of England - - 62,493,818 
Cheques in course of Collection - - - - - - 7,702,350 
Money at Call and Short Notice - - - - - - 18,492,013 
Investments - - - - - - - - - - 51,766,315 
Bills Discounted - - - - - - - - - 57,671,379 
Advances - - - - - - - - - - - 189,719,805 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances and nema - 27 849,904 
Bank Premises - - - - - - 3,883,759 
Shares of Belfast Banking wtionedittied and The Clydesdale Bank 3,257,415 





Chartered Accountants, may be obtained at any Branch of the Bank. 





HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
OVER 1500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 








AFFILIATED BANKS 1 


BELFAST BANKING COMPANY LIMITED 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND, 


OVER 160 OFF.CES IN SCOTLAND 














For a good sound 
sleep take a 


MUSTARD 
BATH 





" Let Muster 
Mistard prepare 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Capit al Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 


Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, ~~ 630,000. Together £5,130,000 
rve Liability of Proprietors ee ee -»  £5,000,000 
£10,130,000 


Total Capital yd Reserves = ae se os oi 
HEAD OFF ICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, 8.0. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Austr 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 


on sy ation. _ 
AND DOWNSTAIRS, 


Miss THACKERAY 


laa 





PSTAIRS 


By 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS Is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) irom the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or im 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEC RETARY. Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Read, Victoria, $.W., to whom tu 
scriptions and Donatiens towards the Funds 0. .he Association should be sent. 
— Bankers, Messrs. BARCI AY and CO., 1 Pat! Mali Eas t. 8 .. W 


ees 





your bath,” 


A bath to which is added a couple of 
tablespoonfuls or so of COLMAN'S 
MUSTARD or the contents of a carton 
of specially prepared BATH MUSTARD. 





















for cleaning Sitver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder | 


Sold everywhere 6‘ Il- 26 av J 
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100,000 CROWNS URCENTLY NEEDED 


FOR 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 
mm aE s THE KING AND QUEEN. 
A oo — 


— Howson F. pasate, at 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 


and the 


Patrons - ~- 
President - 
Vice-President - - 

Chairman and Treasurer - 
Chairman of the Ship Committee - 
Joint Secretarivs - H. Bristow WALLEN; 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Aretliusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 











THE RELIEF OF 
SILENT SUFFERING. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


IS WORKING TO RELIEVE GENUINE NEED. 
SPECIAL EFFORTS ARE BEING MADE TO 
ASSIST THOSE UNEMPLOYABLE THROUGH 
AGE OR INFIRMITY. UNEMPLOYED EX- 
SERVICE MEN A SPECIAL CARE. 

NEEDED to maintain this National 
AND OUTCAST. 


GREATLY 
for THE POOR 


GIFTS ARE 


Work in full service 


sed Barclays, % 
Marble 


Church Army) to Prebendary 
Arch, London, W. 1. 


Cheques (cros 


Carlile, D.D., Headquarters, 


‘The 


Waifs & Strays Society || 


is endeavouring to answer 


THE CRY OF THE 


Orphan, Homeless, and Needy 


CHILD. 
25,000 received into the Homes. 
WILL YOU HELPP 
Gifts gratefully received by 
Secretary, Rev. W. Fowett Swann, M.A., 

Old Town Hall, Kennington Read, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable * ‘Waifs & Strays.” 

Please mention * Spectator.” ig 


CHINA FAMINE | 
RELIEF FUND. 





Poor, yet making many Rich 


@ The Bible Society has made God’s Book 
the cheapest and most accessible book in the 
world. The prices charged for its popular 
editions in any country are fixed, not by what 
they cost to produce, but by what working 
people in that country can afford to pay. 


@ The Society is providing nearly all our 
foreign missions with every copy of the Scriptures 
which they need, and it does this practically 
without cost to the missions themselves. 


@ To-day the Society's immense popular 
editions are costing three or four times as much 
to produce as they cost before the war. In not 
a few countries its organization must be built 
up afresh. 


@ This means the outlay of money and labour 
on a scale which the Society never had to face 
before. Yet its friends would be faithless if 
they were to flinch from so plain a duty, or refuse 
so clear a call. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries, British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 











FRANCE, our Ally, 
| MODERATE 


is now offering u us, ata 
PRICE 





THE FINEST SPARKLING MUSCATEL 
Golden Guinea is superior to many of the finest 
Vintage Champagnes and obtainable at half the cost 

from all leading Wine Merchants. 


Wholesale Agents: GOLDEN GUINEA, 15 (Dept 5S), Charlette St, W. 1. 














Owing to the appalling need in Five of the Northern 
Provinces of China, contributions to this Fund are 
urgently required. 


EVERY £1 WILL SAVE A LIFE. 
£5 WILL FEED 1,000 A DAY. 

It is feared that Millions will die of starvation unless 
immediate help is sent. 

Donations may be forwarded to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir CHARLES ADDIS, 
Hoi akong and ‘Shan thai Banking Ce rporation, 9, Geaai echurch Street, E.C.4, and 
wiarked “ China Famine Relief Fund.’ 

J. P. DONOVAN, Hon. Secretary, King's Con rt, Broadway, 


Listen to the inarticulate ‘endian of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 182 Babies 
born free of Veuereal Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donatiou 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£12, 000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 

=— ee 

NOTICE.—The INDEX w the SPECIATOR is puvlistea hay-yearly, 

January to Jume, and from July to December, on the third Saturday ia January 
wid Jul 


London, S.W.1, 


already have been 





Jrom 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 
THE UNRELATED FAMILY 


The record of an interesting experiment, by VERA WRIGHT, 
with a foreword by the Rev. W. HULME CAMPBELL, 
M.A. Illustrated. Cloth. 5s. net. 


THE UNRELATED FAMILY 


The Daily Telegraph says :—“ All lovers of children will profit by reading 
such a record. Its simplicity and directness are its own irresistible commen- 
dation.” 

Christian World says :—“ An absolutely delightful book for child lovers of 
all varieties.” 


THE UNRELATED FAMILY 


Daily Mail says :—“ Lucky indeed were the homeless children gathered to- 
gether to form * The Unrelated Family,’ of which Miss Vera Wright gives so 
pathetic and, at the same time, so amusing an account.” 








A FASCINATING STORY. 


ELMIRIA WAKES 


GRACE STEBBING, Author of “That Aggravating 
Schoolgirl,” and many other popular stories which have 
delighted novel readers for the last forty years. Miss 
Stebbing is nearly 80 years of age, and still writes a bold 
and vigorous story. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


By 








“4 book which will be in big demand at all the libraries.” 


SOMETHING THAT 
BEGINS WITH “T” 


An unconventional story full of humour and dramatic incidents. 
wel KAY CLEAVER STRAHAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIGHT THAT 
NEVER FAILED 


A powerful tale of Australia, America and England. 
By ARTHUR E. STILWELL. 7s. 6d. net. 


JARROLDS 


Publishers (LONDON), LTD, 











PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


“Pipe Perfect” 








IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


103° 1/- 


Per Oz. Per Oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


rr TIvivivtivic ee UTD LIE d TELL LR 


BS aveeee nner svenneneaessterenenevessensteenseneeesenenetes sees DOSEDEORORED DOR DEAGED RODS PDS REDSER DEES Se Ree ORD DD 





THE FIFTH ARMY IN 
MARCH 1918 


By W. SHAW SPARROW. - With an Introduction by General 
SIR HUBERT GOUGH, and 22 Maps by the Author. 2s. net, 


“A bold and challenging defence of the Fifth Army. . - He writes cocl 
history, seen in proportion and pe rspective, and he produces maps and officic] 
despatches to prove what he asserts.’""—LEvening News. 


THE TRUE STORY, OF 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


By the COUNT DE SOISSONS. With 8 Illus. 12s. 6d. net, 
“The most sensational book of 1921 yet published.”—Daily Graphic. 








THE EARTHEN VESSEL 


By PAMELA GLENCONNER, Author of *“ Edward Wyndham 
Tennant,” etc. With an Introduction by Srr Oxttver Loner. 
net. 
“ She has told her tale with a candour which at the same time charms and 
convinces.’ -Times. 
“ Undoubtedly marks a stage In the development of spiritualism.” 
—Gentlewoman. 


6s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR AT 
STYLES 


By AGATHA CHRISTIE. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE APOLLO 


By THOMAS COBB. 8s. 6d. 


THE GUARDED ROOM 
id G. I. WHITHAM, Author of * Mr. Manley,’ 





7s. 6d. net. 


net. 


ete. 8s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1 1. 





NEW FICTION WORTH READING. 
7s. 6d. 


A CASE IN CAMERA 


By OLIVER ONIONS. 


(2nd impression now ready.) 
“ Delightfully told and most tantalisingly baffling.’’—Sketch. 
"—Daily Nets. 
“One of the best mystery stories we neve read.” 
—New Witness. 


“Infinitely polished little study of the world.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


“* Remarkably interesting. 


“ An engaging mystery . . . skilfully contrived.’’— Times. 


“Mr. Onions’ accomplishment is evident on every page of 
this accomplished tale. Mr. Westbury is a —— 
who reveals himself in a gallery of portraits drawn by a hand 
of no common skill.” — Westminster Gazette. 


SMITH *: PHARAOHS 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
BARBARA WHO CAME BACK. 


“It may be old-fashioned and over sentimental, but in spite 
of these defects it has a very definite charm, and its conclusion 
makes a curious and legitimate appeal to the emotions.” 


—Punch. 
SMITH AND THE PHARAOHS. 
“An ingenious and delightful yarn.’’— Globe. 


LITTLE FLOWER. 
“ A really delightful study of Missionary enterprise in Darkest 
Africa.” — Athenaeum. 











Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH, LTD. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


, 


London : 
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HEINEMANN’S 





ASK YOUR LIBRARY 








LIST OF SPRING E BOOKS 


————— 


SECOND LARGE E IMPRESSION. 


AND EVEN NOW. 





By MAX BEERBOHM. Square Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘““The best of the whole series.’’—The Times. 

RIGHT ROYAL: A Poem. 

By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net 


‘The heart of England is in this poem.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


CARTAGENA and the Banks of the Sinu. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 
‘No ordinary book of travel, but the work of a great master 
of English.’’—Morning Post. 


THE VOICE OF JERUSALEM. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL,. Demy 8vo. 15s. net, 
“The work of a man of genius.’’—Scoftsman. 


IMAGINATION,Labour, Civilisation. 


By EJNAR SUNDT. Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 
“ Pull of suggestiveness both by insight and width of outlook.”’ 
—Birmingham Post. 





A_NOVEL OF HAPPINESS. 


SNOW OVER ELDEN. 


By THOMAS MOULT. 
“A fascinating idyll.’"—Daily Telegraph. 
“Nothing like it has ever appeared before.’’—LEvening 
Standard. 


BACK TO LIFE. 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS. 9s. 
‘ Beyond comparison his best work so far,’’—Glasgow Herald 


ORPHAN DINAH. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
‘The best of Mr. Phillpotts’ Dartmoor stories. 
Gazette. 


THE HAPPY END. 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 7s. 6d. 
‘‘Seven wonderful stories.”"-—James Douglas in the Sunday 
Express. 


IN CHANCERY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
‘““A matchless study of our time.’ 


THE WORKS OF TURGENEV. 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. each. 5 guineas 


9s. 


by 


9s. 
"—Pall Mall 


9s, 


"—Evening Slandard. 





Library Edition. 15 Volumes, 
the set. 


COMPLETION OF DOSTOEVSKY TRANSLATIONS. 


THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


By DOSTOEVSKY. ‘Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 

7s. 6d. 

“Mrs. Garnett’s translations are a piece of national good 
fortune.’’—Evening Standard. 





LITTLE BOOKS ABOUT OLD FURNITURE. 
Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. 6d. net each, 
New Volume. 


FRENCH FURNITURE under LOUIS XVI. 


ROGER DE FELICE. 


Profusely 4s. 





@ Messrs. Heinemann announce that on February 3 


they begin to publish their Acme Library of Popular 
Fiction, each vol. er. 8vo. 5s. net. The first volume 
will be Bella Donna, by Rosert Hicuens. Others 


will include :— 


Martin EpEN, by Jack London. THE MOON AND SIXPENCE, by W. S. 
Typuoon and 3 other Stories, and Maugham. 
THE NIGGER OF THE NAR‘ ISSUS, by YELLOWLEAP, by the Author of 
Jcseph Conrad. Pam. 


London: : 20 & 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 





FOR 
THE LIFE OF CHOATE 


By E. S. MARTIN. 2 42s, 
SS 

Joseph Hodges Choate was United States Ambassador in England from 1899- 

1905. Beginning with an actual fragment of autobiography and consisting 

throughout largely of letters from Choate to his family, this book gives a vivid 

picture of a great American who loved England and knew eve ry one, who worked 


for Anglo-American unity and died during the war firm io his faith of an Allied 
victory. The book is fully illustrated. 


CECIL RHODES 
By BASIL WILLIAMS. 
“Makers of the 


vols. net. 


15s. net 





This new volume in Constable’s Nineteenth Century” will 


be published Feb. 10 





LETTERS TO A NIECE 
By HENRY ADAMS. lds. 


** These letters, written from Washington and during his travels in the Pacific. 
in Egypt, in Paris, leave in their playful and tender intimacy a pleasant im- 
pression and form a welcome memorial of the inner life of a distinguished man 
of letters.”—'imes Literary Supplement. 

By the same author: THE EDUCATION OF HENRY 
ADAMS. With an Introduction by Henry Cabot Lodge. 21s. 
net. MONT 8S. MICHEL & CHARTRES. Illustrated. 25s. net. 


net. 








MAIN CURRENTS IN 
SPANISH LITERATURE 


By J. D. M. FORD. 15s. net. 





This book will be found useful both as an historical guide to the history of 
Spanish literature and as a treasury of extracts chosen from works produced 
alike in Spain proper and in Spanish-America. 





SHELLEY & CALDERON 


Essays on Spanish and English Literature by S. DE 


MADARIAGA. 15s. net. 
“No one in future who is interested in Spanish literature or music will be 


able to neglect the account of Spanish popular poetry with its many examples 
and excellent translations.” —The Nation. 





CHARACTER AND OPINION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Reminiscences of William James and Josiah Royce and 
academic life in America. By SANTAYANA. 10s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most fascinating books imaginable.’’—Spectator. 





DEMOCRACY AND THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., 
History at King’s College, University ot London. 


of 


Professor 





“A deeply interesting study.’’—Spectator. 
“ His sketch of the growth of the Empire and of democratic 
within it is really admirable.” — Manchester Guardian. 


FICTION 


IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


PRIVILEGE 


A Novel of the Transition by MICHAEL SADLEIR, 


institutions 








OF 


8s. 6d. net. 





“The story of the decline and fall of Whern is always poignant and never 
dismal. They had greatness these Bradens even when they were absurd or 
wicked, and Whern is even more romantic than its origiaal, which is Beckford's 
Fonthill. The romance is of the stuff of the story seen by an author who knows 
the world we live in.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

* The action is illustrative and there is no elimination of the emotional atmo- 
sphere. ... An imaginz ative and not mercly an inellectual appeal. ... S50 
excellent a novel as this.""—Morning Post. 

“The descrip'ions of Whern are full of rea. be auty, and show a fine 
tor English scenery. . Has a vigour and richness which are exceptional ¢ 
make the book deliz shtful to read,’ '"—Liverprol Post. 


passion 
rnd 





CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. Orange Street London W.C.2 
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Mr MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of new Books posted on request 


HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND 


Hon. D.D. Aberdeen; Hon. D.Litt. Oxford; Regius Pro- 





fessor of Divinity in Oxford; Canon of St. Paul’s. 
MEMOIR AND LETTERS. Euitea by 
STEPHEN PAGET. With Illustrations. 16s. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND CAPITAL 


By W. BARNARD FARADAY, LL.B. An able inquiry 
into the social and political conditions of the country 
as regards its economic basis and existence, and 
present tendencies. 8s. net. 


FROM A RUSSIAN DIARY 
1917-1920. By AN ENGLISHWOMAN. The writer 
had been many years in Russia before 1917. It is a 
plain tale, convincing by its simple truthfulness, of 
what life for the bourgeois under Bolshevist rule 
really means. 15s. net. 


THE LAND THAT IS DESOLATE 


By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bt. An account of 
a Tour in Palestine, with 43 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. All who have visited, or 
intend to visit, the Holy Land will find this book of 
the greatest interest. 9s. net. 


100 YEARS OF SINGAPORE 


Being some Account of the Capital of the Straits 
Settlements from its Foundation by SIR STAMFORD 
RAFFLES on February 6th, 1819, to February 6th, 
1919. By VARIOUS WRITERS. General Editors: 
W. Makepeace, Dr. G. E. Brook, M.A., and R. St. J. 
Braddell, B.A. Illustrated. 2 Volumes. 42s. net. 


MECHANISM, LIFE, AND 
PERSONALITY 


An Examination of the Mechanistic Theory of Life 
and Mind. By J.S. HALDANE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of New College and Reader in Physiology, 
University of Oxford. Second (Revised) Edition, in 
which the lecture on Personality has been entirely 
recast. 6s. net. 


THE SECOND WIFE, 
together with A JULY ROSE 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, author of ‘‘ The Honour- 
able Molly,’’ ‘‘ Miss Gascoigne,’’ &c. 7s. 6d. net. 





LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEHARLS STREET, W.1. 


- ——= — 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


et 








Page iin oe £16 16 0 | Quarter-Page (4- =e £4 4 0 
Half-Page(Column) 8 8 0} PerInch .. 015 3 
CoMPANIES. 


£18 18 0 


. £23 2 0| Inside Page ee 


Outside Page 


Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, 11 in. by Quarter. Page, 5} in. 

OH in. - -. £18 18 O| by 3,4 in -. £414 6 
Hali-Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 2} 

by 375 in. o 08 6 € in. by 3fm in. .. 27 6 





Displayed Advertisements, according to space, 15s, 3d, per inch. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTH. 
COMING PUBLICATIONS” £1 PER INCH. 
Tsrms: net. 





13 York Street, Covent Garden, Londos, W.C. 2. 


“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 








I. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 








* An entertaining book of travel which we mene will be an abiding joy.” 
The Morning Post. 


FIFTY YEARS OF 
TRAVEL: By Land, Water and Air, 


By FRANK HEDGES BUTLER, Author of 
*“*Through Lapland with Skis and Reindeer.” 
With 89 Illustrations. Cloth, 21s. net. 
(Second Impression.) 


“Mr. Butler, unlike a good many globe-trotters, can reproduce the zest of his 
journeys on paper, and turn his memories into pictures.’’"—Observer. 


“ There are few men who have wandered farther or done more exciting things 
in the various countries of their pilgrimage. He has hunted lions and other big 
game in East Africa, crossed Lapland several times with reindeer and on skis, 
and travelled extensively in India, China, Burma, Russia, North and South 
America, and Asia Minor.”—Daily Mail. 

* Mr. Ifedges Butler has been a mighty traveller—not only by land into remote 
corners of the world, but in the alr. Little wonder that out of his 
memories of travel in and over our continents Mr. Hedges Butler has made a 
book to set the stay-at-home Englishman’s mouth watering.’’—Zvening Standard. 


“Mr. Butler’s services to civilization are admittedly great, for he was a ploneer 
with the motor-car and in the air.”—The Times. 


ROAMING THROUGH THE 
WEST INDIES. 


By HARRY A. FRANCK, Author of ‘‘ A Vagabond Journey 
Around the World.’’ Illustrated. Cloth, 25s. net. 


This work is more than a mere travel book. There are in 
it character sketches of bizarre personalities and places; there 
are interspersed narratives which, while true, have the dramatic 
tension and thrill of short stories of the best kind; and many 
descriptive passages very beautiful and charming in character. 


THROUGH CENTRAL BORNEO 


An Account of Two Years’ Travel in the Land of the Head- 
Hunters between the Years 1913 and 1917. 

By CARL LUMHOLTZ, Gold Medallist of the Norwegian 
Geographical Society. With 96 Full-page [llustrations 
and a Map. Two Vols. Cloth, 42s. net. 

This is a thoroughly scientific and yet fascinatingly inter- 
esting study of peoples, of animal life, and of a flora held in a 
back eddy of biological progress. Further, it is a narrative 
of travel under the most difficult and primitive conditions ; of 
contact with tribes of aborigines rarely even glimpsed before. 
Mr. Carl Lumholtz is one of the foremost ethnologists and 
explorers of our day. To all with a taste for adventure and 
tropical exploration the book will be extremely interesting ; 
and to the scientist it will be of great value. 


LONDON DAYS: A Book of Reminiscences. 


By ARTHUR WARREN. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
In his reminisoences Mr. Warren writes with sympathy and 


intimate knowledge of such men as Robert Browning, John 
Stuart Blackie, Patti, Tennyson, Gladstone, Lord Kelvin, 


George Meredith, Henry Drummond, Stanley, Whistler, and 
Sir Henry Irving, and others. His estimates of these famous 
men and his analysis of their characters and their achievements 
are based on a knowledge gained in years of friendship in some 
cases, and by personal acquaintanceship always. 


TWO FINE NOVELS. 


Aremarkable story of Jerusalem in the days of Tiberius Caesar. 


REVELATION. 


By DULCIE DEAMER. 8s. 6d. net. 


It is at once a daring and an artistic attempt 
to mingle fiction with Scripture. . . The scene is laid in Jerusalem and 
Miss Deamer has aimed a reproducing the life of the people. . . Out- 
spoken though the writing is, it never transgresses into Indiscretion.’’—Zastern 
Morning News. 
A fine new novel by the Author of “‘ MADELINE OF THE 
DESERT.” 


THE DWELLER IN THE DESERT. 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL. 8s. 6d. net. 

In ‘* The Dweller in the Desert ’’ we have again the fascination 
of the desert and the East portrayed with all the glamour of 
which Mr. Weigall has shown himself to be master. We have 
also an extraordinarily vivid and gripping love story. 


T. FISHER UNWIN Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 





“ Tt will make an enormous stir. 
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The Works of 
William Ernest Henley. 


New Edition. In 5 volumes, Crown 8vo. 12s. net each. 


Vol. II ESSAYS. 
Fielding, Smollett, Hazlitt, Burns, Byron’s World, 


CONTENTS : 
B.,’’ Old Engiand, Balzac, Hugo. 


” Pippin,’ Othello, * T.E 

NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
The Novels and Stories of 
Henry James. 


In 35 Monthly Vols. In two styles: 
net per volume. Pocket Edition. Feap 8vo. 
per volume 


Vol. I. THE AMERICAN. 
Collected Po2ms, 


s. 6d. 
. net 


Crown 8vo. 
7s. 


With Autobiographical and Critical Fragments. By 
F. W. H. MYERS, author of ‘ St. Paul.’’ Edited by 
his wife, EVELEEN MYERS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
12s. net. 


The Violin and its Technique as 
a Means to the Interpretation of 


Music. 
‘By ACHILLE Gd. net 


* Library. 


RIVARDE. Ex. Crown 8vo. 


[The Musician 


4s. 


Essays in Critical Realism: 


A Co-operative Study of the Problem of Knowledge. By 
DURANT DRAKE, ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY, JAMES 
BISSETT PRATT, ARTHUR K. ROGERS, GEORGE 


SANTAYANA, ROY WOOD SELLARS, C. A. STRONG. 


svo ros. net. 





SECOND EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


British Administration in India. 
By G. ANDERSON, M.A. Second Edition Revised and 
KHnlarged. Crown 8vo. net 


5S. 


International Waterways. 
1. The Evolution of the Principle of International Water- 
ways. IL. A Reference-Manual to the ‘Treaties, Con- 
ventions, Laws, and other Fundamental Acts Governing 
the International Use of Inland Waterways. By PAUL 
MORGAN OGILVIE, M.A. 8vo. 22s. net. 


— 


MACMILLAN & co., LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


‘THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By — HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and_ the Hair,” 
‘Alopecia Areata, The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

“ Everybody should read this book.’ 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”-—The Guardian, 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”’—Aedical Record. 


’— Scolsman. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
Londen, S.W. 1. 





THE RED LIGHT: 
A reply to Mr. J. H. Thomas. 
ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 
“An outspoken reply. Detailed 


= Price 2s. 6d 
Yee FREEDOM ASSOCIATION, Amberley House, Norfolk Street, 


By 
and cogent argument.’’ 
—Daily Express. 


London, W.C, 2, 


illus. by René Bull, 


ore Carmen Edit. de Luxe, Signed 
3 20 French Novels . £2 19 Beardsley Larly and Li iter 
Work, 2 vol } tos. - Fazan’s Collectors "Marks, Last Edition 1918, £4 4s.; The 
Pageant, 189% -97, 2 vols., 308 Crockett’s Novels, 25 vols., fins lot, £5 5s 
Mbbon’s Koman Empire, 12 vols., 1807, calf, gilt, £2 2s. ; ‘Walpole’ 3 letters, 
= call, gilt, 1877, 9 vols., £7 10a.; The Ancestor 1902-05, 12 vols., £4 10s. ; 
Tinsby’s translation of the Cid, 1879, $58.; Kipling’s Verse, “ Inclusive ” 
Bdition, 3 vols 1919, £3 8s.; Omar Khayyam, Lotus nee Singapore, with 
extraordinary ilius. by Nativ Artists, Ist Ld., 128. 6d.; George Eliot's Works, 
Btandard Fa, 21 vols., £5 58.; 100,000 Books in stock.’ Catalogues on applica 
won.—Edward Baker’s Great Bookshop, Johu Bright Strect, Lirmingham. 





Messrs. LONGMAN’S LIST 


. . 
The Letters of William James. 
Edited by his Son, HENRY JAMES. 
Two volumes, with 15 Illustrations. 8vo 42s. net. 

“It is the man as much as the philosopher which is revealed 
in these delightful letters, in which ‘ learning is put lightly like 
powder in jam ’ and dulness never for a moment supervenes.”’- 

Morning Post. 

“This collection of letters joined by a commentary is as 
readable a book as has been published’ for years. ; In 
the whole of the two volumes of letters there is not a selfish, 
a cruel, a priggish, or a dull sentence.’’—The Observer. 

‘*“Every one who reads this collection of truly admirable 
letters will find in them a refreshing and stimulating mental 
tonic. They are the best things of their kind that have appeared 
for a long time.” Truth, _ 


Old and New in the Country Side. 
By VICTORIA DE BUNSEN. 8vo. 9s. net. 


= ~ A shre wd ob obse rver ver and an agreeable writer.’’— The 


Stray Arar 








Tine: 


By G@. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. With 

34 Illustrations by E. G5. SomervILLE. S8vo. I6s. net. 

‘The host of true Somerville and Rossians will flock to 
assuage their esthetic hunger.’’— The Times. 


Betty Stevenson, Y.M.C. A. 


Croix de Guerre avec palme, Sept. 3rd, 1896—May 30th, 


1918, Edited by C. G. R. S. and A. G. S. 
With Four Portraits in Photogravure. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


**Can be read and re-read just for the inspiring note of youth 
that it) it rings.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


The Poetical Works of Sir William 


Alexander, Earl of Stirling. 


Edited by L. E. KASTNER, M.A., Officier d’Académie, 
Professor of French Language and Literature; and 
H. B. CHARLTON, M.A., Senior Lecturer ‘in English 
Literature. 

VOLUME THE First. THE DRAMATIC WORKS. With 
an Introductory Essay on the Growth of the Senecan 
Tradition in KRenaissance Tragedy. 8vo. 28s. net. 


big Manchester University Publicatio:. 
FOR LENTEN READING. 
Aspects of Christian Character. 


A Study of the Beatitudes. 
By the Rev. J. H. B. 





MASTERMAN, M.A., Rector oi 
St. Mary-le-Bow, London; Canon of Coventry. Recon 
mended for reading during Lent by THE LORD BISHOP 
OF LONDON, who has written an Introduction. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Divine Soliloquies of Gerlac 
=| Petersen, Canon Regular of Deventer. 


Translated from the Latin by MONTALIS. 
Feap. 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. net ; Cloth, 6d. net. 
** Lovers of the Imitation will welcome this English version 
of a beautiful devotional treatise which follows the 
the Imitation and indeed closely resembles it in diction and 
detail. It is with a sigh of relief that one finds refug« 
from the glare and glitter of modern life in these wholesonx 
pages, over which broods an atmosphere of rest and tranquillity.’ 
Westminster Cathedral Chronic! 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMICAL. 


The New State. 


Group Organisation the Solution of Popular Goverament. 


» 
os. 


lines ot 


By M. P. FOLLETT. Third Impression, with Intr 
duction by LORD HALDANE. 8vo. 14s. net. 
Wages and Empire. 
By V. A. LYONS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
‘The book is opportune and full of material which will |» 


who wish to understand the 
Journal of Commerce. 


useful to those great economic 


problems of the day.” 


Ireland in the European System. 


Vol. I, 1500 to 1557, ; 
By JAMES HOGAN, Professor of History, University 
College of Cork. 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. 


A Series of Lectures. 


Labour and Industry. 


By PERCY ALDEN, J. B. BAILLIE, GERALD 
BELLHOUSE, J. R. CLYNES, G. D. H. COLE, 
Sir MALCOLM DE-LEVINGNE, Sir D. DRUMMOND 


GOLDSTONE, PERCY J. PYBUS, 
Miss EK. B. VOYSEY, J. H. WHITLEY 
| Manchester University Publication. 


FRASER, F. W. 

Rk. H. TAWNEY, 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
Fourth Avenue & ‘ihirtieth Street, 


39 Pateraoster Row, Loudon, E.C. 4 
New Y ork. 
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The Absolute Relations of Time and 


Space. By ALFRED A. ROBB, Sc.D., D.Se., Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo. 5s net. 

This volume is intended as an introduction to the author’s larger work, A 
Theory of Time and Space (15s net), published in 1914, in which he developed 
a theory of Time and Space in terms of the relations of before and after, but in 
which hese relations are regarded as absolute and not dependent on the particular 
observer. He hopes that this book will convey to a larger circle of readers the 
main results arrived at in the former work. 


The Nature of Existence. psy sonn 
McTAGGART ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College in Cambridge. 
Volume I. Demy 8vo. 22s 6d net. 

“In this work I propose to consider what can be determined as to the charac- 
teristics which belong to all that exists, or, again, which belong to Existence as a 
whole. I shall also consider what consequences of theoretical or practical 
interest can be drawn from these general characteristics with respect to various 
parts of the existent which are known to us empirically.” 

Extract from the Introduction. 





Byzantine and Romanesque Archi- 


tecture. By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., 
R.A., F.S.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Hon. LL.D. Cambridge, 
In two volumes. Quarter vellum. With 171 plates (5 in colour) 
and 153 illustrations in the text. Crown 4to. Second 
edition. £4 4s net. 

In the preface to the second edition, Sir Thomas Jackson refers to the many 
changes which the buildings described in the work have undergone in the last 
few years. The new edition contains some fresh illustrations. 


Cosimo I, Duke of Florence. By cectty 
BOOTH. Demy 8vo. With 15 illustrations. 25s net. 

“It would be difficult to choose a subject for a monograph fitter or more ripe 
for treatment than Cosimo I, Duke of Florence. . . . He can no longer be dis- 
missed as a * ruthless tyrant. . . . If he held Florence with a tight hand i: was 
because she needed it. His conquests he treated with extraordinary leniency 
and far-secing statesmanship. . . . On the domestic side of Cosimo’s life Miss 
Booth contributes much, and besides giving us some picturesque and intimate 
details of Italian Court life, she provides the material for forming a balanced 
judgment of Cosimo’s character.""——The Timer, 





Devonian Floras. The Art of War 
A Study of the Origin of ’ 
Cormophyta. By E. A. in Italy, 1494-1529, 
NEWELL ARBER, M.A., By F. L. TAYLOR, M.A., 
Se.D. With a Preface by M.C. Prince Consort 
D. H. SCOTT, F.R.S. Prize Essay, 1920. Crown 
Demy 8vo. With a —“~ 8vo. With 4 maps, 
frontispiece and 47 text- S HAK S PEA E 12s 6d net. 

figures. 17s 6d net. “The most important of 


“ So far as I know, nothing of 
the kind has been attempted 
before for the Devonian Floras 
and I can testify to the great 
utility of the author's critical 
summary. . . . We stand at 
a new point of departure in our 
theories of the evolution of the 
hicher plants. Arber was one 
of the first to realize this, and 
his memoir represents a bold and 
vigorous effort to grapple with 
the problems as they presented 
themseives to him, at the dawa 
of a new epoch.”—From the 
Preface by Dr. D. H. Scott, 


Water Plants. 


EDITED BY 


SIR A. QUILLER-COUCH 


AND 


JOHN DOVER WILSON 


THE TEMPEST 


the first volume, is now ready. In 
addition to the features common 


these campaigns [of the Middle 
Ages) were fought in Italy dur- 
ing the culminating years of the 
Italian Renaissance. The finest 
minds of the day had the oppor. 
tunity of witnee-"ng, of record. 
ing, and of commenting on the 
exploits of the !sading captains 
the most faoious troops of 
Europe. They wsisted in the 
interplay of idecs and the com- 
rison of experiences. The 
ruit of this per‘cd of intensive 
cultivation of the art of war was 
the | science of the 

modern world.’ 

From the introduction. 


William Bolts. 


A Study of Aquatic to all volumes in the series, The 
> 
Angiosperms. By . A Dutch Adventurer 
AGNES ARBER, D.Sc., Tempest contains a General Intro- under John Company. 
F.L.S. Royal8vo. With duction to Shakespeare by Sir By N. L. HALLWARD, 
, frontiapicce and 171 A. Quimter-Covucn, a Textual M.A. Demy 8vo. l5snet. 
Oxt- res. 8 net. , yy , This narrative cf t) life of 
“ ao ven reflects no little Introduction by Mr Dov ER Willlam Bolts has bee written 
— OF a Fe Wisor, and two additional illus- pay FAA 
stu as we on r Ar . . . . ) - 
so One - —— trations. It 18 published at — —- Cs ——_ 
’ t t * material, not hitherto available 
beautifully-drawn illustrations. 7s 6d net in cloth, and at or not easily access)b!«, regard- 


. .. Dr Arber’s book is a land- 
mark in the territory of the 
ttudy of aquatic plants, anl 
will remain a standard work on 
which future research will very 
iargely be based.” 





10s 6d net in Jeather. 


Prospectus on application. 


ing the relations of the East 
India Company and its servants 
with the Country lowers, with 
the natives of India bt: general, 
and with rival Luropean traders 
dur.ng the closing vars of the 








The Bookman, 


The Cambridge British Flora, by c. ©. 
MOSS, D.Se., M.A., F.LS.,  F.R.G.S., assisted by 
specialists in certain genera and illustrated from drawings by 

W. Houwnnysun. Volume III. Portulacaceae to 
Fumariaceae. Imperial 4to. With 191 plates. In one 
volume (plates interspersed with text), canvas back, paper 
boards, £7 7s net ; quarter morocco, £11 net. Or in two parts 
(plates and text separately bound), canvas back, paper boards, 
£6 15s net; quarter morocco, £12 net. 

* The Cambridge University Press, Professor Moss and his co'laborators are 
to be congratulated on a work which will not only be the standard Flora tor 
ecnie considerable poriod, Lut will be indispensable to al! interested in geograpbicui 
and ecological botany and in such proLlems as the inheritance of the charactcrs 
of British plents.”—The Spectwor. 


“A creat standard work on systematic botany, worthy of the University from 
which it issues.”"—The Manchester Guardian, 


Lamb: Miscellaneous Essays. Edited 
by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., F.S.A. F’ecap. 8vo. 
6s net. Pitt Press Series. 


Lamb: The Adventures of Ulysses. 
Edited by E. A. GARDNER, Litt.D. F’cap 8vo. With 13 
illustrations and a map. 4s net. Pitt Press Series. 


North: Plutarch’s Lives, A selection edited 
by P. GILES, Litt.D. F’cap 8vo. 38 6d, English Literature 
for Schools. 





18th century. 


Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony. 
An outline for Electrical Engineers and Others. By L. B. 
TURNER, M.A., M.I.E.E., Member of the Imperial Wireless 
Telegraphy Committee, 1919-20. Demy 8vo. With 24 plates 
and 119 text-figures. 20s net. 

The literature of the subject more or less adequately mects the requirement: 
of the wireless operator on the one hand, and of the specialist wireless engineer 
on the other; but it does not provide for the large class of interested persons 
occupying an intermediate position, such as that of the electrical engineer who 
has never studied this particular branch of his general subject. In this book 
an attempt is made to fill the gap. 


The Theory of Functions of a Real 
Variable and the Theory of Fourier's Series. By 
E. W. HOBSON, 8c.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Second edition, 
revised throughout and enlarged. Volume I, Royal 8vo. 
45s net. 


A Course of Modern Analysis, An Intr- 
duction to the General Theory of Infinite Processes and 
of Analytic Functions ; with an account of the Principal Trans- 
cendental Functions. By E. T. WHITTAKER, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
and G. N. WATSON, Sc.D., F.R.S. Royal 8vo. Third 


edition, revised. 40s net. 
An Introduction to Combinatory 
Analysis. By Major P. A. MACMAHON, D.Sc., Se.D, 


LL.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
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